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“VISIBLE SPEECH AS A MEANS OF COMMUNICAT- 
ING ARTICULATION TO DEAF-MUTES.” * 


BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


Amone the numerous spezial uses of Visible Speech, in the 
language of Mr. Bell, ‘“ most interesting to the general reader,” 
none will more interest the readers of this journal than the ap 
plication of the system as a means of “ communicating articu- 
lation to deaf-mutes by showing the proper position of the 
mouth in forming sounds.” We will therefore limit ourselves 
to the discussion of, (1,) Mr. Bell’s mode of teaching deaf-mutes 
to enunciate the elementary sounds of the English language, 
as represented in his father’s new alphabet; (2,) the advan- 
tages which the Visible-Speech symbols have over the current 
alphabet, and the benefit that the scholar derives from learning 
to read and to write the former before he is made acquainted 
with the latter; and, (3,) to a comparison of this new (?) system 
with the German method. 

A perusal of Mr. Bell's article must suffice to convince any 
one who has an idea of the common method of teaching articu- 
lation to deaf-mutes—so far as is now known, first practised 
by Pedro Ponce de Leon, who died in 1584, and first described 
by Juan Pablo Bonet, in a dissertation published in 1620; 
then by John Wallis, in an appendix to his English Grammar, 


* A reply to Mr. A. G. Bell’s article in the Annals, vol. xvii, page 1. 
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entitled “ Zractatus Grammatico-physicus de’ Loquela and 
shortly after by Johann Conrad Amman, in his “Swrdus Lo- 
quens,” Amsterdam, 1692, and “Dissertatio de Loquela,” Am- 
sterdam, 1700—that Mr. Bell’s ‘plan of instruction” is any- 
thing but a new invention. To enable his scholars to articu- 
late, he employs the same means that have been used by teach- 
ers of articulation during the last three centuries. The follow- 
ing quotations from the .lnnals support this assertion verba- 
tim et literatim : 


“In explaining this symbol [7] to a deaf-mute, one of his 
hands is placed upon the teacher's throat and the other against 
the nose. If, then, the teacher makes the sound of the letter 
m, the pupil sees that the lips are shut, and /ee/s a vibration in 
the throat and nose.” (P. 13.) 

“The child’s tongue can be pushed into the required position 
by means of a pencilor pen-holder. Mechanical assistance has 
been found to be so absolutely necessary that a manipulator* of 
convenient shape has been constructed of ivory.* * * 

A mirror held before his [the pupil’s] face shows him the saat 
tion of his tongue.” (Pp. 15 and 16.) 


In exactly the same manner, and by the use of the very same 
means, did the above-named pioneers in the history of deaf- 
mute instruction develop the elements of speech; the very 
same and identical method of instruction is to this time pur- 
sued in the German schools; and to this modus operandi must 
teachers of articulation resort, until divine Providence enlighten 
the mind of some person and lead him to the discovery of a 
remedy for restoring deaf children to hearing. 

These remarks are not expressly intended to show that Mr. 
Bell’s method of communicating articulation to deaf-mutes is 
not his own invention. We have no indications of his claiming 
to be the inventor. We desire only to demonstrate that the 
means by which he obtains articulation from deaf-mutes are 
not the symbols of Visible Speech, but his pupils’ senses of 
vision and feeling, and their imitative faculties ; and, above 
all, their teacher's mechanical skill in forcing the tongue into 
the requisite positions for the respective sounds of the alphabet 
by means of the manipulator. 


*The ‘‘ manipulator” that Mr. Bell invented is not quite as complicated 
a machine as its name seems to indicate; its shape is not more ‘‘con- 
v-uient” than that of the common paper-folder used by German teachers ; 
nor is it essential whether it be ‘‘constructed of ivory” 
material, 


or some other 
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The symbols of Visible Speech can no more assist a mute in 
his attempts at vocal utterance than the signs of the zodiac. A 
child who has never heard the voice, and consequently has no 
idea of sound, will no more be able to sound the letter / after 
he understands that, in Visible Speech, a curve and a straight 
line (symbol for 7) means “ back-shut,” than he would be after 
having learned to write that letter. It is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Bell, in teaching that sound, is compelled 
to adopt the practice which Dr. Amman prescribes in his ‘“ Dis- 
sertatio de Loquela.”* The only point in which the represent- 
ative of the Visible-Speech system and the Dutch doctor differ 
is, that the former recommends the application of his manipu- 
lator of modern construction, whereas the latter preferred to 
put as many of his fingers into the mouth of “a Danish gentle- 
man” as he could get into that worthy’s oral cavity without 
suffocating its distinguished owner, and that, too, in the dark 
age of the seventeenth century, when the general public had a 
far greater horror of soap and water than the most superstitious 
in the enlightened days of the present. 

The effect of “the directive power of the symbols,” to which 
Mr. Bell attributes his success, is, not to use a stronger term, 
amyth. He fails to show that he can turn this power to any 
practical use in the development of the few sounds which he 
describes in the .1/a/s to illustrate his mode of communica- 
ting Visible Speech to deaf-mutes: nor could we discover the 
slightest vestige of the effect of this power when we saw the 
whole operation of this machine of particular kind at the North- 
ampton Institution. 

It must be admitted that, to the initiated, the symbols of 
Visible Speech are directions to produce the sounds which they 
are intended to represent; just the same as to a person who 
can read the character 0, for example, is a direction to give the 
sound 0. But the questions, and the only questions, which it 
is proper for us to consider and discuss are these: 

1. Do the compound characters of Visible Speech, as Mr. 
Bell says, ‘‘:ost truly represent the sounds intended ?” 

2. Is it true that ‘‘no person can put his mouth into the po- 
sition indicated [by any of the symbols] without producing it, 
[the sound intended?” ] 


* Compare p. 124 of Baker’s English translation of Amman’s ‘“Disserta- 
tion on Speech” with p. 16 of the article on Visible Speech in the Annals. 
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A qualified observer, if he be candid, must, we believe, an- 
swer both these questions in the negative ; and we think a very 
few illustrations will suffice to convince any one possessing a 
well-regulated mind that they cannot truthfully be answered 
otherwise. The sound of the letter ¢, for example—to form the 
articulation of which the front edge of the tongue is laid either 
between the teeth, against the inside of the upper teeth, or 
against the fore part of the gum, so as perfectly to obstruct the 
breath in the mouth, and on the abrupt removal of the tongue 
from that position the breath is forcibly emitted*—is repre- 
sented by a curve, turned in a certain direction, indicating the 
point of the tongue, and a straight line meaning “shut.” This 
compound character is, in Mr. Bell’s nomenclature, called 
* point-shut.” Explain this symbol to a deaf-mute, and he will 
hardly be any wiser for it, nor will he give the ¢ sound. Do 
the curve and the straight line, meaning “ point-shut,” “‘ most 
truly represent the ¢ sound,” and can this sound be produced 
by simply carrying out the direction given in that symbol? 
By no means! Not the closing action of the tongue and gum, 
or teeth, produces this articulation ; it is the effect of the sud- 
den separation of the two approximated organs, accompanied 
by the emission of breath. You may apply the point of your 
tongue to your gum, and keep it there to your dying day, 
without uttering anything like the ¢ sound or any other sound. 

Take another Visible-Speech symbol, e. y., that for s, called 
“ front-mixed,” meaning elevation of the front of the tongue, 
modified by a simultaneous rising of the point of the same or- 
gan. The directions contained in this symbol are of very little 
help to the teacher, while to the pupil they do not render the 
slightest assistance; because, instead of the fact being, as Mr. 
Bell says, that ‘no person can put his mouth into the position 
indicated without producing it,” it must be conceded that no 
person can produce the s sound by merely raising his tongue in 
the way the symbol prescribes. In the articulation of s, as well 
as in all the other sibilants, the palatal approximation of the 
tongue is of very little moment, if any at all; the teeth play the 
most prominent part in the formation of this class of sounds. 
In the characters by which Visible Speech represents the sibi- 


* Deaf-mutes imitate this sound without difficulty, if the teacher let them 
see the position of the tongue and feel the emission of the breath on the 
back of the hand. 
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lant sounds, the action of the teeth is not symbolized, though 
the inventor of this peculiar system himself does not under- 
rate the importance of the position of the teeth in producing 
the s sound. For instance, on p. 53 of his “* Vocal Physiology,” 
he says: 


“The nearly horizontal position of the tongue for this ele- 
ment (s) requires the teeth to be very closely approximated— 
but without touching; if the jaws are too much apart, the 
tongue cannot sufficiently contract the sibilant aperture, and 
too much breath escapes; while, if the teeth are perfectly 
closed, the breath strikes against the teeth, or is forced to pass 
through their interstices, and thus acquires a lisping modifica- 
tion.” 


Articulators consulting these remarks of Mr. Bell’s father 
will better succeed in producing pure s’s than by strictly 
adhering to the directions contained in the Visible-Speech 
symbol. 

At the risk of being redundant, we repeat again, that not the 
symbols of Visible Speech, but the science of vocal physiology, 
which forms the foundation of the method of Ponce, Bonet, 
Amman, and Heinicke—and upon which Mr. Bell's system also 
rests—furnishes the means of communicating articulation to 
deaf-mutes. If, therefore, Mr. Bell, instead of trying the (so 
far as time and labor are concerned) costly experiment of Visi. 
ble Speech on the poor deaf-mute, would make it his task to 
propagate among American teachers of articulation the philoso- 
phy of English alphabetics, which his father described in the 
work from which the above passage is cited, he would do far 
better service to the cause in which he is enlisted. This book 
by Mr. Bell, Sr., not being expressly written for deaf-mute in- 
structors, contains, therefore, a good deal of what is to us use- 
less matter; but until some practical teacher of articulation 
shall have accomplished for the English sounds what Moritz 
Hill, of Weissenfels, in Saxony, in his “Anleitung zum Unter- 
richte taubstummer Hinder im mechanishen Sprechen, Schrei- 
ben und Lesen,” and Ed. Rissler, of Osnabriick, in Hanover, 
in his “ Unterricht taubstummer Winder auf’ der Stufe des 
Sprechunterrichtes,” have done for the elements of the German 
language; until then Mr. Alex. M. Bell’s “Principles of Speech 
and Vocal Physiology” should not be wanting in the library of 
any institution where deaf-mutes are taught to articulate the 
English language. In this work, but not in the oft-named 
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symbols, “all the hitherto undefined ‘airy nothings’ of human 
speech receive each 


‘A local habitation and a name.’ ”* 


The mechanism and physiology of the English sounds have 
been carefully and profoundly studied and described by many 
an adept in this particular science, which has to be mastered by 
every teacher of mutes who wishes to ground his young charges 
in the sounds of the alphabet; but Mr. A. M. Bell is the only one, 
we believe, who, besides depicting the mechanical formation of 
the speech-sounds in a plain, simple style, intelligible to all, 
points out the various modes in which each sound is liable to 
be faultily uttered, and suggests how these defects are to be 
corrected. 

But to return to our subject, Mr. Bell's mode of communicat- 
ing articulation to deaf-mutes. “English sounds,” he says in 
the Annals, “may be obtained by imitation, and associated ar- 
bitrarily with their symbols.” In the method of articulation, 
after a sound has been obtained, it is at once associated with 
the corresponding letter of the alphabet ; in the Visible-Speech 
method, however, after a scholar has learned to enunciate the 
elements of speech by imitation, these are shrouded in a system 
of symbols, which, though excellently fitted to conceal the 
method employed, and to invest it with secrecy and mystery, 
can, in our opinion, be of no earthly benefit to the mute within 
the four walls of the school-room, much less outside of the same. 

The advantages (?) claimed for the Visible-‘Speech symbols 
over the current alphabet may be summed up in the following : 

I. While the letters of the common alphabet are entirely 
arbitrary representatives of the elements of speech, the char- 
acters of Visible Speech, so Mr. Bell says, “‘ exhibit to the eye 
all the relations that the sounds themselves do to the ear; and 
the organic relations are just as clearly shown.” 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that the deaf-mute can- 
not conceive an idea of the organic relations of the sounds by 
merely studying the symbols, but depends, in this respect, en- 
tirely upon the skill of his teacher, who has to let him see and 
Jeel the organic action ; and before he has learned to say o, for 
instance, two straight lines and a dot, joined in a particular 
way, (symbol for this element,) are to him just as arbitrary a 


* Visible Speech, the Science of Universal Alphabetics, p. 19. 
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representative of this sound as the form of the letter. If, how- 
ever, he should have forgotten the sound, after he had once 
learned it, while still remembering the meaning of all the parts 
of the symbol, in this case, he might produce the sound by 
following out the directions of the symbol. This applies only 
to a few of the sounds and their respective symbols ; the greater 
number of sounds, if the mute should have forgotten them, he 
could not learn to utter again in connection with their symbols 
in a shorter time, or with less effort and exertion both on his and 
the teacher's part, than if they were represented by the letters 
of the alphabet. The advantage which the symbols offer in 
this respect is, therefore, too slight to justify the substitution 
of them for the time-honored alphabet. Besides this, deaf- 
mutes, as experience shows, very seldom forget the sounds 
after they have once thoroughly mastered them, unless articu- 
lation be taught as a special accomplishment only, during a 
few months perhaps; if it is used as a means of instruction, 
and therefore constantly practised, it is no more probable that 
a scholar, who has been properly taught to articulate, will be- 
come mute again than that a healthy child, after having learned 
to walk, will ever forget that mode of motion. 

II. The symbols of Visible Speech invariably represent the 
same sounds, while the common alphabet is so deficient as to 
have single characters to represent more than one sound, (com- 
pare a in the words fall, far, ask, fat, fate, etc.,) and also so 
redundant that one and the same sound is often represented by 
different letters, as, for example, the # sound by & in the word 
kind, by ¢ in card, by ch in character, ete. 

We fully agree with Mr. Bell, Sr., that the inconveniences of 
English orthography are peculiarly great, but these inconveni- 
ences are not in the slightest degree remedied by teaching the 
mute the symbols of Visible Speech ; for, after the child has 
learned to spell by means of these symbols in a mode corre- 
sponding to our actual utterances, he has to commence the 
study of English orthography, with all its inconsistencies and in- 
congruities, because the latter are still in general use. More- 
over, the deficiency of the English alphabet is by no means so 
great as the author of Visible Speech, and especially his son, 
represent it to be. To the deaf-mute, the thirteen vowels and 
twenty-four articulations which are described in Mr. A. M. 
Bell's * Vocal Physiology” will, and must, in our humble opinion, 
suffice for all practical purposes. In the “standard English 
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_ alphabet” of “ Visible Speech, the ‘Science of Universal Alpha- 
betics,” pp. 111 to 116, twenty-eight consonants and fifty-nine | 
vowels are symbolized. This large number of English elements 
was obtained by noting varieties of sound, which, (1,) are so deli- 
cate that only an especially drilled ear and a long practice will 
enable one to distinguish them in the pronunciation of the most 
correct speakers; and, (2,) are not really different sounds, but 
merely different quantities of one and the same sound in dif- 
ferent combinations—the result of the natural coalescence of 
the elements of a syllable—and do not require special marks of 
distinction in writing, because in each case the sound has the 
normal quantity due to the associated elements. This “stand- 
ard English alphabet” gives, for instance, two different sym- 
bols for the sound of the letter ¢ in the words can and card, 
respectively ; the sound of the letter g in ghost is represented 
by a symbol different from that which represents the sound of 
the same letter in yuide ; the obscure, unaccented vowel sound 
in done is written with one symbol, that in tion with another ; 
likewise the unaccented a in cabbage and capital, ete., ete. 

But Mr. Bell, Jr., by judiciously enlarging, or, if we may use 
the language of the period, “watering” his father’s scale of 
phonetic elements, “obtained” from the scholars of the Boston 
Day School, “over three hundred English sounds ” (!) by means 
of Visible Speech. On the same page of the Annals on which 
this wonderful account is to be found we are also told of some 
adult deaf-mutes who had acquired ail (!!) the sounds of the 
English language. It seems, therefore, that a mute who has 
learned three hundred sounds, and as many symbols of Visible 
Speech, has not yet mastered all; and—still more startling— 
in this stupendous scale of sounds the consonant ~, for in 
stance, is, in Mr. Bell's own words, “considered, for all practi- 
cal purposes, identical with the vowel 00 in pool!” We won- 
der how Mr. Bell's scholars pronounce such words as wood, 
would, wound, wool, ete., and beg to call that gentleman’s at- 
tention to the following passage on p. 52 of his father’s work 
on vocal physiology : 

“The close resemblance of « and ovo has baffled the obser- 
vation of grammarians and orthoepists, and led them into 
confused definitions of these sounds, and of their respective 
classes, vowels, and consonants. JW is an articulation or con- 


sonant, in virtue of its necessary pharyngeal or percussive effect, 
and oo is a vowel in the absence of this articulative quality.” 


3 
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May we not call this straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel ? 

Comparing Mr. Bell's mode of imparting instruction in articu- 
lation to deaf-mutes with the so-called German method, we find, 
(1,) the results obtainable by the two systems are equal ; (2,) the 
German method is the more concise and simple, reaching the 
same result in a much shorter time and through less protracted 
effort than the circuitous system of Visible Speech ; and, (3,) the 
German method is founded upon experience and upon a knowl- 
edge of the deaf-mute and his actual requirements ; its sole and 
well-defined aim, therefore, is to meet these requirements ; 
whereas Mr. Bell, with entire disregard of the nature and con- 
dition of his scholars, is aiming at accomplishments which are 
beyond the reach not only of every deaf-mute, but also the ma- 
jority of hearing persons. More of this hereafter. 

Examining Mr. Bell's system side by side with the method of 
articulation, we are reminded of the old saying, “There are 
more roads than one leading to Rome.” Any one desiring to 
travel to a certain place, as a rule, prefers the shortest and 
most direct route to his point of destination, unless he be igno- 
rant of that direct route or have some special reason for avoid- 
ing it. It seems to us that Mr. Bell takes a very roundabout 
way to reach his aim; as circuitous as if a man who lived in 
New York city and wished to see a friend in Hoboken, should, 
after having crossed the Hudson river in a ferry-boat, instead 
of taking a horse-car, which would bring him to his friend’s 
door, embark in a European steamer, cross the Atlantic, and 
return by the same vessel to be safely landed on the Jersey 
shore, when and where he at last has to resort to the odious 
but unavoidable horse-car. 

Quite apart from Visible Speech, Mr. Bell teaches deaf-mutes 
to modulate their voices “by means of a system of an elocu- 
tionary, and, in its fullest development, a musical notation.” 
Because “our deaf-mute pupils give on the play-ground and 
elsewhere perfectly natural inflections—they laugh and cry 
like other children’— * * * he “looks forward with con- 
fidence to the time when deaf articulators will be taught the 
principles of elocution, so as to be enabled to read and speak 
with expression.” 

It is not only true that deaf-mutes laugh and ery like other 
children, but, after they have acquired the power to use.speech 
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as a vehicle of thought and feeling, their utterance is, like that 
of other human beings, accompanied by modulations of the 
voice, expressive of the different emotions and passions as well 
as the various states of the mind. All men, deaf or not deaf, 
speaking the English, the Hottentot, or any other language, 
instinctively and involuntarily use the same peculiar tones of 
voice appropriate to the expression respectively of love, fear, 
anger, awe, etc., etc. Nature, not art, teaches these modula- 
tions of the voice, which have their proper effect only when 
they are uttered as nature suggests them. To teach a deaf- 
mute, as Mr. Bell and his followers do, to express “surprise, 
sorrow, anger, etc.,” after a system of phonetic notation, is, we 
think, practically useless, if not pernicious. People when really 
angry, for instance, do not search their memories for elocution- 
ary symbols which express anger; or if ever in this life of toil 
and misery, unrelenting fate, which knows no distinctions, 
should grasp a poor deaf-mute with her iron clutches, he would 
groan and moan like other mortals, but not according to Mr. 
Bell's phonetic marks. 

Grant, even, that deaf-nute scholars may be trained like par- 
rots in the use of “‘ modulations of the voice, expressive of sur- 
prise, sorrow, anger,” etc., it is unreasonable to assert, as Mr. 
Bell does, that they, disqualified in consequence of their in- 
firmity, and with their narrow range of thought, can be made 
effective readers and orators. Hearing persons cannot become 
good speakers by the study of elocution, unless their minds 
are disciplined and stored with thought. “Language,” as some- 
body has forcibly said, “is not a musical instrument, into 
which, if a fool breathes, it will make melody.” Those dis- 
ciples of Mr Bell who waste the precious school-time in ‘“‘ com- 
bining the elementary sounds in all sorts of ways to form sense- 
less compounds” by means of the Visible-Speech symbols, and 
teaching the deaf-mute to utter such senseless compounds with 
“‘indefinite pitches” of voice, will, we hope, long before their 
pupils know “the deep meaning underlying these symbols,” 
learn themselves the “deep meaning” of the oft-quoted apo- 
thegm: ‘He who buys what he does not need will soon need 
what he cannot buy.” 


Norr.—Mr. Greenkerger proposes to begin in the next number of the 
Annals a series of practical school exercises, illustrating the method of 
instruction used in the institution of which he is the head.—Ep. Annats. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY D. BUXTON, PH. D., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


[Tue following article is taken from a letter written to Mr. H. W. Syle, 
of New York, in reply to a request for information concerning the deaf- 
mutes of Great Britain, to be used in preparing the cyclopzdia article 
which was noticed in the last number of the Annals, (p. 34.) Mr. Syle’s 
limited space in the cyclopedia prevented his embodying in his article 
more than asmall portion of the material furnished by Dr. Buxton, and he 
has kindly sent the letter to the Annals, to be used as seems advisable. 
We publish it nearly entire, omitting only a few words of a personal na- 
ture.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


The following table gives the numbers of the deaf and dumb 
enumerated in the censuses for 1851, 1861, and 1871: 


Census of Census of Census of 


Tne Unitep Krinapom. 1851. 1861. | 1871. 


314 | 12,236 | 11,518 
Scotland 2,15: 2,335 |) Not 
|~ yet 

7 |) given. 


DISTRICTS. 


III.—S. Midland 
IV.—Eastern 
V.—S. Western 
VI.—W. Midland 

VII.—N. Midland 

VIII.—N. Western 
IX.—Yorkshire 
X.—Northern Counties 
XI.—Wales and Monmouthshire............... 


— 
Stbo ses 


12,236 | 
| 


11,518 


In every district but three you will see that there are fewer 
deaf and dumb persons than in 1861. There is a falling off in 
London, even. The increase occurs only in Districts VIII, IX, 
and X, and in the second of these (Yorkshire) is merely nomi- 
nal, the change being from 1,222 to 1,226. In No. VIII, 
our own manufacturing and mercantile district, (Lancashire and 

* The total given in the Irish returns is 5,653, but 723 are stated to be 
‘*dumb, not deaf.” See the Annals, vol. xviii, p. 129. 


II.—S. Eastern Counties ..............000sse00 836 1.022 965 
649 789 672 
q 669 | ral 635 
1,295 | | 1,007 
1,325 1,466 
G94 682 
1,237 1,677 
1,042 1,226 
4 471 626 
771 739 
oo 
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Cheshire,) there is the largest increase, and the other occurs in 
the northern counties, among the mining population. The 
gross population of England and Wales alone in 1871 was 
22,704,108, being an increase in ten years of 2,637,884, or 13.15 
per cent., while the deaf-mute population decreased from 
12,236 to 11,518 in the same period. 

I may add that I requested to be supplied with the informa- 
tion for 1871, from the Census Office, that I might furnish it 
to you for the purpose you have in hand. The Registrar-Gen- 
eral states, in a note, that the abstracts “have not yet been 
published,” and the figures ““may be subject to slight altera- 
tion.” 

The proportion in England and Wales in 1851 was one deaf- 
mute in 1,738 of the general population; in 1861 it was one in 
1,640 ; in 1871, one in 1,971. The total of 11,518 was made up 
of 6,262 males and 5,256 females. 

There are schools in 

District I. Old Kent Road Asylum, Jews’ School, Mr. Van 
Asch’s, and Miss Hull's; also Female Asylum at Clapton. 

II. Brighton Institution. 

V. Exeter, Bath, and Bristol Institutions. 

VI. Birmingham Institution. 

VIII. Manchester and Liverpool Institutions. 

IX. Doncaster Institution, Roman Catholic School at Hands- 
worth-Woodhouse, near Sheffield; Hull Day-School. 

X. Newcastle Institution. 

XI. Swansea and Llandaff Institutions. 

My assistant, Mr. W. B. Smith, has just been elected to the 
head-mastership at Bristol. I am sorry that I cannot give you 
the other information you ask for;* it is now vacation in all 
the institutions, and the details are not obtainable. 

The advocates of articulation are earnest and persevering. 
They will certainly command attention; and if they can show 
by actual results what they so confidently promise, they will 
succeed, as they will deserve to do. At present I do not think 
the course of instruction in the schools has been materially in- 
fluenced by the discussions on the subject. We are bound to 
do the greatest amount of good to the greatest number of ap- 


* The information asked for was statistics of the British Institutions, in 
a form similar to that of the tabular statement of American Institutions, 
published every year in the Annals.—H. W. S. 
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plicants. Our system is the gas-light, which is applicable 
everywhere. The vocal system is the magnesiwm-light, which 
is very brilliant, but not generally applicable. 

There is no State aid rendered to our institutions. The 
Committee of Council [on Education] have never granted any 
funds to our schools. It is the Poor-Law Board only which, 
as a government board, sanctions the payments by Boards of 
Guardians for “deaf and dumb” and “blind” children placed 
in schools suitable for their education. These payments are 
made from local rates. The payments to National Schools for 
hearing children,* which are under the control of the Commit- 
tee of Council, are made from the national exchequer, and are 
voted by the House of Commons. 

I noted with regret, and the veneration due to one who had 
done so good and great a work during a long life, the death of 
my former correspondent, Dr. H. P. Peet. On his retirement 
from active work, I obtained the concurrence of most of my 
co-laborers in this country (twelve of us altogether, I find) to 
the suggestion of an address to him. His reply, dated Octo- 
ber 10, 1867, is now before me. I sent the address over by pri- 
vate hands, and it reached Dr. Peet on the last day, I think, of 
a convention, when most of the members had left. This was 
unfortunate, as it seemed in this manner to get pushed out of 
sight and escape general notice, though his letter before me 
shows that it was very gratifying to him. 


Notrre.—The convention referred to by Dr. Buxton was that of the Em- 
pire State Association of Deaf-Mutes, held on August 28, 29, and 30, 1867, 
The Address and Dr. Buxton’s letter accompanying it were read by Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet at the special religious exercises held at St. Ann’s Church, 
New York, on August 30. See the account of the proceedings appended 
to the 49th Report of the New York Institution for 1867, p. 157.—H. W. S. 

As the Address was not published with the proceedings of the convention 
and has not appeared in the Annals, (the Annals being suspended at the 
time it was received, ) we print it now from a copy furnished by Mr. Syle. 
—Ep. ANNALS. 


* These are common schools, free or almost so, and mainly supported by 
the National Society for Education, which consists of members of the Es- 
tablished Church. There is a similar organization among the dissenters, 
which is known as the British Society, and its schools as British Schools.— 
H. W. 8. 
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To Harvey P. Peet, Esq., LL. D., 
Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, principals of institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in Great Britain and Ireland, desire to address you on the occa- 
sion of your retirement from the office which you have held for so many 
years. 

We are engaged in the same work as yourself. With us, as with you, it 
is that to which we have devoted our lives. 

We address you from a distant country, but unity of work and purpose 
may well produce unity of feeling; and nothing which concerns the deaf 
and dumb can be foreign to us. 

We desire to congratulate you on having lived to see so largely of the 
fruit of your labors. We recognize the zeal, perseverance, and ability 
which have given value to your eminent services on behalf of the deaf and 
dumb; and we trust that in your retirement you will possess every com- 
fort and blessing which can make happy the close of a most useful and la- 
borious life. 

AvuaustT, 1867. 

DUNCAN ANDERSON, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Glasgow. 
CHARLES BAKER, 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Doncaster. 
DAVID BUXTON, 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, Liverpool. 
EDW’D J. CHIDLEY, 
National Association for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Claremont, Dublin. 
ARTHUR HOPPER, A. B., T. C. D., 
General Institution for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children, 
at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
JOHN KINGHAN, 
Ulster Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Belfast. 
WM. NEILL, 


Northern Counties Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Nevicastle-on- Tyne. 


AND’W PATTERSON, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Manchester. 
WM. ROBSON SCOTT, M. A., Pu. D., 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Exeter. 
WILLIAM SLEIGHT, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Brighton. 
Also— 
SAMUEL SMITH, 
Chaplain of the Association in aid of the Deaf and Dumb, London. 
WILLIAM STAINER, 


Lay Pastor of the Adult Deaf and Dumb, and late Educational 
Superintendent of the Infant Deaf and Dumb School, Manchester. 


LETTER FROM MR. B. St. JOHN ACKERS. 


PrinknasH Park, Parnswick, ENnGianp, 
December, 1873. 
70 the Editor of the Annals : 

Sir: The last of my family, father, mother, and all near rela- 
tions gone, after many years of married life, a child was born— 
a daughter. What my feelings of joy were it is not difficult to 
imagine; but, alas! all was soon changed. At three months 
old a fever came, and our hope, our darling, after lingering 
between life and death, was spared; yes, spared, but not the 
same. No; in time we found her hearing was gone. Oh, the 
agony of mind we suffered words can scarce depict. She had 
the benefit of the best medical and surgical skill; but, alas! 
both were powerless. Then came the question of education. 
We heard of two ways; opinions differed about their relative 
value; hard words were spoken on both sides; and we deter- 
mined to search out the truth so far as able, first for the ben- 
efit of our own child, and then for others. * * * Having 
returned from our journeyings, I send you the following very 
brief account of what we saw and heard, and the conclusions 
left on our minds. It may appear presumptuous to some of 
your readers that one not in the profession should put forth his 
views in opposition, it may be, to some who have spent their 
lives in the work of deaf-mute education; but I am impelled to 
do so for two reasons: first, because you, Mr. Editor, and so 
many others skilled in the profession, begged me to record our 
views; and second, because we know but too well the doubts 
and uncertainty on our own minds, and the sad and troubled 
sea of perplexity and dread that seemed almost to overwhelm 
us when we started, and at times afterwards. I am con- 
strained, I say, for this reason also to record our experience, 
that haply our journeyings may help others in like position with 
ourselves, as is so touchingly expressed by your poet Long- 


fellow : 
‘* Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


On the 10th of September, 1872, my wife and I sailed from 


Liverpool for New York on board the Algeria, having been 


unable to procure passages on board ,one of the White Star 
79 
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line. Happily so for us, as it led to our making the acquaintance 
on board of Professor S. Porter and Mr. Draper, both of the 
National College for Deaf-Mutes at Washington. Very kind 
indeed they were, and Professor Porter gave us a list of Ameri- 
can institutions best worth visiting, and a circular letter to the 
principals. Such direction and help were most valuable, ena- 
bling us to plan out our course beforehand, which proved of 
great use. On landing we at first devoted ourselves to reading 
American reports, conferences of principals, ete., some of which 
were given to us by the Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., of New 
York, whose kindness and assistance we shall never forget. 
Soon, however, the fever which I had taken on landing became 
more and more severe; then diphtheria supervened, and my 
heart sank; for it seemed as though, should I recover, (which 
was very doubtful,) our journey must end at the beginning ; but 
I was mercifully raised up again, and after three weeks enabled 
to pursue our inquiries, though with broken health the whole 
of my stay in America and for months after. On arriving home 
again, the last week in 1872, we took a month to recruit, and 
then started for the Continent of Europe. On our return we 
visited English and Scotch schools. The following is the list 
in the order visited, though several we returned to and went 
over again : 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

New York—Washington Heights; Belleville; Montreal ; 
“American Asylum,” Hartford; Northampton; Boston—Day- 
School, and Mr. Bell’s; New York—*“ Improved Method ;” Wash- 
ington; Philadelphia. 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

Rotterdam ; Brussels—Boys’, Brother Cyrille, (on German 
System,) and Girls’, (late under direction of Canon de Haerne ;) 
Osnabriick; Cologne; Frankfort; Friedberg; Weissenfels ; 
Leipzig; Prague; Vienna—Imperial, Jewish, and Herr Leh- 
feld’s; Zurich ; Chambéry—Boys’ and Girls’; Nancy ; Paris— 
National, and M. Houdin’s. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Birmingham; Manchester ;* Liverpool;* Glasgow; Edin- 
burgh—Old Institution, and Donaldson's Hospital; Doncaster ; 
London—Old Kent Road, Institution for the Oral Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, and Miss Hull's. 


*T had visited before, and also other schools in England. 
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Nearly all the above we endeavored to see thoroughly, rarely 
leaving until assured that we had seen everything, and spend- 
ing, sometimes, three days or more at a single institution. <A 
few, yery few, were not so fully inspected as we desired; va- 
rious causes contributed to this, but chiefly ill-health, as at New 
York. To one institution in Europe we were not allowed a sec- 
ond visit; and on the other side of the Atlantic one closed its 
doors against us entirely. With these isolated exceptions, 
nothing could have exceeded the kindness, courtesy, and pains 
bestowed upon us by «//; for this we can never be sufficiently 
grateful, and to one and all we here offer our heartfelt thanks. 

More institutions would have been visited in America had we 
not been over and over again assured by leading “ Sign-System ” 
teachers that we had seen all that was necessary, and that to 
visit more would but be to repeat what we had already seen. 

And here I would note that we were allowed to examine all 
the * German-System ” schools in Europe and elsewhere most 
fully and freely, good as well as bad, in every class. 

Before entering upon the impressions left on our minds by 
all we have seen and heard, I shall, with your permission, Mr. 
Editor, explain some of the terms I purpose using throughout 
this letter. I do so because the same terms are often used in 
very varied senses, and hence much confusion of meaning in the 
minds, if not of writers, certainly of readers and hearers. 

“Frencu System.” By this I mean that which is dased on a 
system of signs. 

“German System.” That which is based on articulation and 
lip-reading. 

“Stans.” All except— 

* Natura Siens,” which are here defined as such as hearing 
persons use and can understand—e. g., “Come,” beckoning with 
the hand; * Go,” motioning away with the hand, ete., which 
are really actions, not signs. 

It would scarcely be possible in the short space of a letter, 
and it is certainly not my intention, to go through the various 
schools, nor yet to quote from the many interesting reports, 
meetings of principals, etc.; or from the still more engrossing 
writings and sayings of such men as your president, (Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet,) De Haerne, or Hill. All these might strengthen 
arguments, and would certainly add interest to my words, but 
would take up far too much of your valuable space. No, sir; I 
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will confine myself, as far as possible, to what we have seen 

and concluded, begging those who may now be inclined to give 

little heed to the views of an “unprofessional” to remember 
the only object of our journeyings, and to award us the merit 

of being unprejudiced, if untrained. Our first impressions, 

only natural in England, were in favor of the ‘French Sys- 

tem,” and we determined to see that system to the fullest; to 

this end we went to America, where we then imagined no 

other system had penetrated, and which successive generations 

had perfected, and styled “American.” 

In visiting the European Institutions we took with us a 
highly-educated interpreter, who was a proficient in French, 
German, and English, besides being well instructed in Italian. 
We did this for our own benefit in investigating the subject; 
and also to avoid adverse criticism, as far as possible, which will 
always assail Englishmen, even if well versed in modern lan- 
guages, when writing of a foreign country. 

Let us now consider for a moment a few of those points 
which stand out most prominently in the ‘‘ French” and “ Ger- 
man” systems, respectively. 

Ist. What struck us most was the contrast in the love of 
home. Those taught under the “French System” care, com- 
paratively, little for the “holidays,” for home, and relations. 
Why? Because the institution is their home; the principal, 
matron, and teachers, their parents and relations. And this is 
natural, for there is no easy or sufficient means of communi- 
vation between the pupils and the outward world; no, not even 
when they have left the institution. Again, the “ French Sys- 
tem” being based on signs, whose order is inverted, (certainly 
a3 far as English and all European languages are concerned,) 
the pupils have the greatest difficulty to think in the language 
of their country—indeed, rarely, if ever, succeed in doing so 
even on leaving school. This want of being able to think in the 
spoken language of their country naturally prevents their ac- 
quiring ease of composition, and hence so very few are able, 
after, say, six years’ training, * to write so as to be easily and 
readily understood by hearing persons. 

It is true they have dactylology ; but even could they use this 
graminatically, how few hearing persons would understand 
them. These facts seem sufficient—many more might be given— 


* The maximum time usually allowed pupils in Germany. 
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to show why those educated in the * French-System” institu 
tions should be found to cling so much together, to be so 
“elanny,” to intermarry so frequently, to border on becoming 
2 separate race, and all the many other special phases which are 
so constantly deplored. 

Were the life of the deafmute intended to be passed wholly 
in an institution, then would I, for one, wish for no other system. 
I do not deny their happiness there; I do not deny the ease 
and pleasure to them of signs and pantomime, their * natal 
language,” as it is so often, but erroneously, termed.* 

I do not deny that to the initiated the term “ beautiful lan 
guage of signs” may be appropriate; but we, who desire that 
the “deaf-mute” should be rendered as independent as possi- 
ble, have to deal not with lives passed in institutions, not with 
the initiated, but with a rough and matter-of-fact world, often 
unsympathetic, and not caring to trouble about those who can- 
not make themselves easily understood. In fact, they are like 
foreigners in their own land—strangers in their own home. 
And this brings me to the sad confession of the ** French-Sys- 
tem advocates, that “for deaf-mutes the language of their coun- 
try is a foreign language.” Should this be? Is it necessary ? 
I answer unhesitatingly, Vo, én the vast majority of eases cer- 
tainly not. 

Let them be taught by the ** German System ;” this will ena- 
ble them to think in the written order of the language of their 
country sf will enable them to hold much conversation with 
hearing persons, and to understand much that is spoken to 
them; will make them figuratively less deaf, and truly less 
dumb ; indeed, not dumb at all. 


*No regulated language is natural, whether English, Sign, or Sanscrit ; 
it is true toto-congenital ‘* deaf-mutes ” communicate at first by signs, be- 
cause hearing persons do not understand their words; that they try to 
speak, and do speak, too, is evident to every one who has had to do with 
‘*deaf-mute” babies or little children. It is we who do not understand 
their words and do not attempt to regulate and modulate them, but content 
ourselves with communicating by gestures, which soon lead to signs, and 
then we are satisfied, and turn round, unconscious of error, and say ‘* You 
see the sign-language is their natural one.” 

+ One of the many proofs that this system teaches its pupils so to think 
is the habit they soon get of talking in their sleep. As a single instance, 
one little fellow, a toto-congenital, when only taught a short time, called 
out in his sleep ‘* Oh, sir! Oh, sir! Jack’s hurting me.” 
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It will be urged that this system “dwarfs the intellect.” I 
can answer for myself that such is not my experience. Of, 
course much time is taken up in teaching articulation and lip- 
reading, but this is fully made up by the comparative ease with 
which they acquire written language. Again, it is asserted that 
much of the seeming knowledge is “ parrot-like ” and unreal. 
In answer to this I can bring the fact of our having examined 
and cross-examined in very many institutions whole classes, 
good and bad, most carefully, (the teachers not unfrequently 
leaving the room,) and so far from finding those taught under 
the ‘German System ” deficient in mental training and knowl- 
edge, we found them equal to any of the same standing in 
America, and far more capable of expressing themselves in 
written language. We took especial note of this, because the 
contrary had been so over and over again impressed upon us 
in America that we were fully prepared in knowledge and 
power of intellect to find them far behind those taught under 
the “French System ;” but such was not the case. As far as 
their education went it appeared thorough and good; but as 
only six years are allowed in Germany, except in the case of 
very dull pupils, (the converse of the American plan,) of course 
so much is not attempted as at New York or Hartford, for in- 
stance, where, happily, time is not so limited. In corrobora- 
tion of our views on this point it may be well to mention that 
on one occasion, a German, well acquainted with the ordinary 
schools, after examining the pupils carefully, good and bad, 
told us that they had done better in language, exercises, and 
general attainments than children of the same age in ordinary 
primary (hearing) schools, and equal to those of the middle 
class in Germany. From my own experience in England I 
fully believe this to be correct. At the same time I do not for 
a moment mean to say that all the ‘“ German-System ” schools 
are equally good. So much depends upon the teachers that you 
may get better results with an inferior system, and vice versa, 
according to the qualifications of the teaching staff; and these 
exceptions are not rare in either system. Another objection of 
the advocates of the “ French System” against the “ German,” 
so often heard, is, that what speech the pupils do possess when 
they leave school they do not keep up, and that, take them out 
of their own groove, they are unable to converse. In order to 
test ‘!.'s fully, and to see for ourselves how old pupils got-on 
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in the world, we carefully inquired about such and visited only 
the toto-congenital “deaf-mutes.” Of these we saw a good 
number in different towns—some at home, some in workshops, 
some milliners, some master-tradesmen; we did not find one 
with whom we could not converse orally—some more, some 
less; some quicker, some slower; but all (save those educated 
in one institution where signs were allowed *) we could under- 
stand, and make ourselves understood in return. We inquired 
from these old pupils themselves, from their masters, their rela- 
tions, their work-people, and those with whom they lodged, and 
the universal answer to our inquiry, ‘‘ How do they communicate 
with you and others?” was, “Why! by talking, of course ;” and 
this said with such an air of astonishment that we often felt 
ashamed of the question. One old pupil we were talking to 
had just come out of court, where his evidence had been given 
and received orally; and mainly on his testimony the prisoner 
had been convicted. It should be added that we never inquired 
about these old pupils till we were ready to go to them, lest 
they might have been “prepared ;” but such precautions we 
took for the sake of the incredulous, not because we had reason 
to expect fraud—very far from it. But let it be distinctly 
understood that we are far from asserting that the toto- 
congenital deaf can ever speak and lip-read so perfectly as to 
pass for hearing persons. It may be so. I have heard of sup- 
posed instances, chiefly mentioned to us by “ French-System ” 
teachers or others not versed in the ‘“‘German” method, but 
none that I am personally acquainted with have borne the test 
of investigation. At the same time I can quite understand 
people, not prepared to meet a “ deaf and dumb” person, for a 
time imagining that they were speaking toa hearing one. In the 
happy interview we had with Miss Jennie Lippitt and her fam- 
ily,t Mrs. Ackers frequently forgot she was with a deaf person 
until reminded by her not receiving answers when her face was 
hidden from Miss Lippitt. The fact that in America, France, 
and England nearly every one classes the toto-congenital, semi- 
mutes, and semi-deaf as “deaf and dumb” will account for 
their not being expected to talk, and so, when such is the case, 
they may be considered hearing persons for a time by people 


* Wherever we found signs allowed, there the results were less good. 
* And it should be noted that Miss Lippitt was not born deaf, 
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paying no great attention to them. To conclude this subject, 
while we often heard from ‘“‘German-System’’ teachers that, 
certain pupils were sometimes taken for hearing persons, not 
one of the said teachers spoke as though any habitually passed 
as such. 

Having touched upon the “French” and German” meth- 
ods, the question naturally arises, Are there no others? and if 
so, would it not be possible to extract the good out of the two 
now rival systems, and combine all that is excellent into one 
general one? This brings me to the so-called “‘ Combined” 
method. Following the course before adopted, I will define the 
meaning of the ‘‘ Combined” method as used in this letter—it 
means the “ French System ” as the basis, with a certain amount, 
it may be much or little, of articulation added. Many excel- 
lent, clever, and amiable men, notably your president and Ca- 
non de Haerne, have strongly advocated this plan. It is there- 
fore with great reluctance that I touch upon a few of the rea- 
sons which we have found, in practice, militate against the ac- 
complishment of their laudable desire. First, in examining 
the pupils taught by these three methods, truth compels us, 
reluctantly, to admit that those under the ‘* Combined” system 
are the least educated, and the reason is not far to seek. Take, 
for instance, some of your own institutions where certain pupils 
are taken away from the rest to learn articulation, it may be 
half-an-hour a day, more or less. What are the constant re- 
marks? Why, that “the articulation pupils are behind the 
others,” and no wonder—for whatever takes the pupil away 
from his companions regularly, for never so short a time, be it 
articulation, drawing, Latin, or any other thing foreign to the 
ordinary work of his class, must have the effect of making him 
show to disadvantage with his class-mates whose attention and 
time have not been disturbed. 

But it will be argued, * Could not more time be devoted to 
articulation?” It would be of no avail, I reply, for so long 
as signs are the base of education, so long will the pupils think 
in them, rather than in articulation; and in that case no good 
result is to be gained, because articulation will be but a for- 
eign language, in which ease enough to be pleasant or useful 
will rarely be gained—an annoyance very often, a task ; and will, 
I fear, ever lead to disappointment. 

To sum up briefly, our conclusions are in favor of the “ Ger- 
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man System” for all who have once heard, for most of’ the 
semi-deayf, and a large majority of the toto-congenital. For 
the remainder I cannof imagine any system more appropriate 
than the “French;” only recording our opinion that less 
abundance of signs and increased use of dactylology and writ- 
ing in the more advanced pupils would be found, as I know 
many of your own teachers think, of benefit in America. But it 
may be asked in astonishment by some—it has been so asked 
before, in similar words: “If these views are correct, is it not 
a slur upon the wisdom of generations of the American peo- 
ple?” To which I would answer that those who hold like 
views with myself call in question, not the wisdom, but the 
knowledge of those most interested in the subject in America. 
Doubtless there are other reasons why the “German System ” 
has never been appreciated there, but the following I believe to 
be the main causes : 

1st. The idea that the ‘“ German System” would forbid the 
use of natural signs from the beginning. 

2d. That the “German System” has been tried in England 
and failed. 

These two, but especially the last, seem—I judge from the 
writings and sayings of every American I know—to be so fixed 
in the minds of all that they are treated as axioms. Were they 
such, were they even partially correct, I, for one, should not be 
now writing as I am. 

And how can we wonder that, with these supposed “ facts ” 
before them, Americans should have acted as they have ? 

It will be my endeavor to show how these errors have arisen, 
and how utterly untrue they are. 

Ist. Zhe idea that the “German System” forbids natural 
signs from the beginning. 

This error has arisen, I believe, through the before-noted 
divers meanings given to the words “Signs” and “ Natural 
Signs "—“ Natural Signs” meaning a totally different thing 
with you to what they do in Germany. With you they appear 
simply to be used, as a general rule, in contradistinction to 
* Methodical” signs. But, be the cause of the error what it 
may, the facts remain. We never met one German teacher 
who did not ridicule the idea of being able to teach, at jirst, 
without “Natural Signs,” (in the sense used in this letter.) 
“ How else,” they exclaimed, “can the teacher and pupil be put 
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in communication?” But they would not, as a rule, continue 
even these signs a day after the pupil had knowledge enough 
of words to do without them. And that Heinicke was in ac- 
cord with the present practice in this respect, see his Life by 
Herr Stitzner,* a present teacher in the Leipzig Institution. 

2d. That the * German System” has been tried in England 
and failed. 

There can be no difficulty in tracing the origin of this error, 
though one cannot but wonder that it should have lasted so 
long. A certain mystery hung over and obscured the early 
efforts of deaf-mute instruction in England. Dr. Gallaudet, the 
noble apostle of the deaf-mute in America, visited England, and 
left without learning the English method as practised by the 
Braidwoods and Watsons. We all deplore this. More need 
not here be said. But ever since—again judging from the 
writings and sayings of Americans—it has been asserted, and 
taken for granted, that it was the “German System” that was 
then in use in England, but now nearly entirely superseded by 
the “French.” So on my return I determined to sift this mat- 
ter fully, and now give the result. The “German System” 
never, that I can find, was tried in England from the isolated 
case of “St. John de Beverly,” (A. D. 685,) Archbishop of York, 
to the time that a school was started in London, a few years 
ago, under the direction of Mr. Van Praagh.t This is con- 
firmed by Dr. Buxton, of Liverpool, who was with the elder 
Watson. By inquiries at and the records of the institution at 
Edinburgh, where Braidwood was, and by the present Mr. 
Watson, who has charge of his ancestors’ institution in London, 
I was assured, both by Mr. Watson and Dr. Buxton, and at 
the Edinburgh Institution, that the “German system” never 
formed part of the method of the Braidwoods or Watsons. 
That articulation was attempted with every pupil is true; but 
the system was in this respect like the “French,” that it was 
based on signs. In fact, it was the “Combined” method, the 
attempt to carry on articulation upon the basis of signs, which 
brought discredit then, and always will bring discredit, on 
articulation—that very “Combined” method, which, having 


*Samuel Heinicke. Sein Leben und Werken, dargestellt von Heinrich 
Ernst Stétzner. Leipzig: Verlag von Julius Klinkhart. 

+About the same time Mr. Van Asch, also from Rotterdam, began to 
teach the same system in England privately. 
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been tried fully in England, remains now in only one institu 
tion, has been tried in modified forms in America, with what 
results you know. 

In conclusion, it may be asked by those who have cared to 
follow me, ** What would you do? Would you destroy or upset 
those maguificent institutions, the legitimate pride of the deaf- 
mute in America? Do you forget the mighty powers now at 
work on the ‘French System?’ Do you fancy yourself suffi- 
cient to change the work of generations?” Indeed, indeed, I 
am not unmindful of the deep and affectionate hold which 
the present system rightly has over Americans; of the glorious 
buildings ; of the mighty power of the teaching staff and pub- 
lic, State support; nor am I vain enough to suppose myself 
of any avail; but I have such a clear faith in the truth and 
justice of the cause which I am advocating, that I do believe vast 
and important changes will take place—it may not be speed- 
ily—in all countries where the “ French System ” is now taught; 
and I should not be doing my duty were I not to point out, 
to the best of my ability, some of the means by which it 
seems to me these changes might be carried out most bene- 
ficially. I would not interfere with the present institutions. but 
would start others on the “German System.” These should 
not be as angry rivals or enemies to the old ones; very far from 
it. I would, where possible, have the two, not in one building, 
not even in the same locality, but under one management, one 
“board of corporators,” (I think you would say.) Thus would 
I beg all who have the interest of the deaf at heart—and 
herein I include all the teachers of whatever system, and all 
interested in the subject—to unite forces for the common end, 
the common good. And hopeful I am that such a blessed day 
for the * deaf and dumb” will come, when all who are engaged 
in their education shall be looked upon as friends and fellow- 
workers—when, for instance, in America, all the grand insti 
tutions, the mighty force of teachers, the noble and energetic 
staff, supported by funds which are the envy of other coun- 
tries—when, in short, all the agencies now at work will be com- 
bined in one great and united effort to give to each pupil 
the education best suited to his case—to form one band, knit 
together by the strong tie of mutual trust, (would that it were 
so now!) marching ever onward and onward in the glorious 
path which shall lead to making, where possible, “ the deaf 
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less deaf and the dumb less dumb;” and to restoring one, and 
all, as far as may be, to the condition of their hearing fellow- 
citizens. 

And now, before closing this letter, let me ascribe to a mer- 
ciful and loving Father unfeigned praise and thanksgiving for 
having enabled us to carry out the object of our hearts’ desire ; 
for having overruled all to our good; the loss of the ship, the 
trying illness, even the great and terrible fire at Boston—all, 
we can now see, marvellously helped us, by enabling us to be- 
come acquainted with some whom we shall always hold in 
affectionate friendship, and whom we should otherwise have 
missed ; and this leads me to the pleasant task of offering to 
you, Mr. Editor, very heartily, and through you to one and all 
of those who bore with and assisted us so kindly, our grateful 
thanks. And while specially acknowledging the kindness, cour- 
tesy, and patience of all the teachers and principals of institu- 
tions in every country we visited, I must specially name, in 
America, Professor S. Porter, our first friend and guide; the 
Reverend Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., of New York, the earnest 
and devoted missionary to the deaf and dumb; the Hon. Gar- 
diner G. Hubbard, who so greatly helped to establish the 
“German System” in America; and Dr. Howe, famed through- 
out the world as the teacher of Laura Bridgman; to all of 
whom we owe a lasting and peculiar debt of gratitude. 

Your faithful and obliged servant, 
B. St. JOHN ACKERS. 


CONVENTION OF TEACHERS OF “VISIBLE SPEECH.” 


Tue first convention of articulation teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, employing Prof..A. Melville Bell’s system of “Visible 
Speech” as a means of instruction, met in the High-School 
building, Worcester, Mass., on Saturday, Jan. 24th, 1874, for 
the purpose of discussing plans for the advancement of the 
system, and of exchanging ideas on the subject of articulation 
teaching. 

The meeting was called to order, at 10 o'clock A. M., by 
Prof. A. Graham Bell, of the Boston University, who briefly 
stated the object of the meeting, and apologized for the una- 
voidable absence of his father, the inventor of “ Visible Speech.” 
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An organization was effected by the election of Dr. Iva Allen. 
of Boston, as president, (moved by Mr. Bell,) and Prof. E. C. 
Stone, of Hartford, as secretary, (moved by Miss Rogers, of 
the Clarke Institution, Northampton.) 

After prayer by the Rev. Charles Treat, the visitors present 
were invited to participate in the debates. 

The president made a short opening address, disclaiming 
any credit as due to himself for the introduction of “ Visible 
Speech” into America, and giving the honor to his colleagues, 
the late Hon. Dexter 8. King, the late Samuel G. Bowdlear, 
and others. He gave an account of their efforts to establish a 
day-school for deaf-mutes in the city of Boston, and traced the 
success of the undertaking to the Clarke Institution. The 
number of scholars had increased, during the last two years, 
from 20 to 58. The progress of the school had latterly been 
identified with the system of “Visible Speech.” Since the date 
of its introduction, the system had spread into six other schools 
for the deaf and dumb, and about thirty teachers of deaf-mutes 
in America had devoted themselves to its advancement. 

It was announced that addresses would be delivered by Prof. 
Lewis B. Monroe and Prof. Charles Treat, of the Boston Uni- 
versity, and by Mr. Wm. Martin Chamberlain, of Marblehead. 
It was also announced that a paper on “ Lip-Reading and the 
Education of Semi-Mutes” would be read by Mr. Bell. 

The following topics for discussion were then handed in : 

1. The advancement of “Visible Speech.” 

2. The best forms of articulation exercises for classes and 
for individuals. 

3. Can we reduce the amount of individual work required 
from a teacher ? 

4. Articulation records. 

5. Is a manual alphabet detrimental to lip-reading ? 

6. Should semi-mutes be allowed to associate defective sounds 
with the symbols of “Visible Speech,” or should we write the 
exact pronunciation of our pupils? 

After the secretary had read the names of those teachers of 
‘* Visible Speech” who had been unable to attend the meeting, 
Mr. Bell was called upon to explain his views concerning 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF ‘“ VISIBLE SPEECH.” 


After considerable discussion of the subject, it was <lecided 
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that a series of charts for class exercises was very much needed, 
and the members of the conference expressed their willingness | 
to support Mr. Bell and his father in the immediate issue of 
these. It was also voted to establish a manuscript periodical 
in the symbols of “ Visible Speech,” for circulation among the 
institutions using the system; and all the teachers present 
pledged themselves to contribute to it as often as possible. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Marble, superintendent 
of the Worcester Public Schools, requested that an 


EXPOSITION OF “* VISIBLE SPEECH ” 


should be given for the benefit of the visitors present. 

Accordingly, Mr. Bell, with the aid of a class of teachers, gave 
a brief explanation of his father’s system. In order to show the 
power of the symbols in obtaining any pronunciation without 
assistance from the sense of hearing, two of the teachers left 
the hall, while persons in the audience dictated sounds for Mr. 
Bell to write on the blackboard. 

Among the examples given were a simple “ahem,” a cough, 
a cluck to a horse, a German expression, the word “ how” pro- 
nounced correctly and incorrectly, and several invented noises. 
Over the characters was written, in symbols: “You are re- 
quested to read these symbols.” The teachers were recalled, 
and readily uttered the different sounds exactly as they had 
been given. 

The president then requested Miss Jones, of Northampton, 
to open the discussion on 


THE BEST FORMS OF ARTICULATION EXERCISES. 


Only a few of the points touched upon can be alluded to here, 
as the discussion was rather of a technical nature. 

1. The importance of using “throat symbols” from the out- 
set, as any peculiarity of the voice affected the whole speech. 

2. The study and development of “ directive gestures,” as the 
only means of successfully conducting large classes, and of ob- 
taining perfect control over the vocal organs. 

3. The use of “syllable cards,” as a means of saving labor to 
the teacher in the preparation of articulation exercises. A pack 
of blank cards is taken, and on each one is written a syllable. 
The cards are then spread out on the desk before the pupil, and 
he is requested to read off all the syllables rapidly. By shuf- 
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fling the cards, new combinations of syllables can be obtained 


ad libitum. 

4. Miss Jones’ “ combination exercises” were based upon the 
idea that the voice should be continuous. She commenced by 
giving a number of vowels, which were to be uttered without 
stopping the flow of voice. She then introduced vocal conso- 
nants here and there between the vowels. When the pupil had 
got the idea of continuity well impressed upon his mind, she 
introduced non-vocal consonants and double sounds, such as 
ts, ks, tsh, dzh, ete. 

5. Mr. Bell gave the results of an investigation regarding the 
relative frequency of the elementary sounds. He thought that 
chief attention should be directed to the pronunciation of those 
elements that occur most frequently. 

The element most used in English was the short sound of é, 
in such a word as /t, after which came the sounds of ¢, 7, s. a, 
(as in cat,) d, iv, (as in sir,) e, (in men,) 1, ete. 

6. He thought, also, that the words that were oftenest used 
should be practised continually. He recommended articula- 
ting, rapidly, combinations containing and, but, the, with, a, an, 
at, ete. 

7. He had found that senseless exercises gave great pleasure 
to deaf children when the syllables were arranged rhythmi- 
cally. A pupil of his, only six years of age, never tired of such 
exercises as the following: ‘Of a pa, of a ba, of a ma, ma, ma, 
of a ta, of a da, of ana. Of a pee, at a bee, and a mee mee mee, 
and the tee, at the dee, and a nee,” ete., ete. 

He believed that the pleasure hearing children derived from 
such nursery rhymes as “ Hickory, dickory, dock,” ete., arose 
much more from the rhythm than the sense. He would recom- 
mend teachers of very young deaf children to study such a 
book as ‘“‘ Mother Goose,” and to set their articulation exercises 
to the rhythm of the most favorite rhymes. 

At the close of the discussion, the convention adjourned until 
half-past one. 

Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was opened by an address from Prof. 
Lewis B. Monroe, on the subject of 


THE EVOLUTION OF THOUGHT IN DEAF-MUTES. 


Ingenious teachers found many ways of stimulating mental 
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action. He wished to suggest the education of the hand and 
the eye as one of the best avenues to mental culture. He 
strongly urged teachers to study what was known as “ Froe-— 
bel’s Kindergarten.” A very large proportion of the Kinder- 
garten exercises could be made useful in training deaf-mute 
children. While the skill acquired would be of the utmost im 
portance to them in after life, there was a higher purpose to be 
gained in the reflex influence which such employments have on 
the mind. To discipline the hand to habits of order, exactness, 
and skill was to discipline the mind to similar regularity of ac- 
tion. Fill the eye with images of beauty, and the effect would 
be to stimulate a corresponding loveliness in the child’s inner 
nature. 

Another important means of training was physical culture. 
He was informed that pulmonary complaints were very common 
among deaf-mutes. He saw every reason why this should be 
so when he considered that they were deprived of an important 
incentive to the use of the lungs—the power of speech. Few 
persons who were laughing, singing, and shouting all day long 
were conscious that these very exercises of the lungs were 
among the most healthful forms of physical exercise that could 
be practised. He would give such physical training as would 
expand the chest and give vigor to the respiratory muscles. 
He would not enlarge upon this topic, as his ideas were already 
in print.* After giving a few practical examples of the physical 
exercises he had introduced into the public schools of Boston, 
he referred to the reflex action of such training upon the mind. 
Very many deaf-mutes were awkward in their movements. He 
was convinced that this awkwardness was, to a greater or less 
extent, an expression of inward misproportion. There was an 
incomplete and one-sided development of mind, which mani. 
fested itself in corresponding eccentric motions. One means 
of bringing about a right mental balance would be the prac- 
tice of graceful physical exercises. The child should be taught 
to stand and sit properly, to carry the body in a becoming 
manner, and to gesticulate with grace and ease. A distin- 
guished German, Jung-Stilling, had a marvellous power of read- 
ing character. When asked the secret of it, he said that he 
imitated the peculiar movements of a person and carefully 


* ‘* Manual of Physical and Vocal Training,” by Lewis B. Monroe. Phil- 
adelphia Cowperthwait & Co. 1869, 
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analyzed the impulses which they tended to bring up in his own 
mind, and could thus interpret their meaning. This illustrated 
the principle he would like to see applied to deaf-mutes, stimu- 
lating harmonious thoughts by those graceful and barmonious 
motions which were their natural expression. 

He closed by wishing the teachers “God speed” in their 
noble work. 

Prof. Charles Treat then addressed the meeting on 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE. 


The question how should air be furnished for the production 
of voice, could be answered by studying the phenomena of 
ordinary respiration, and by marking the necessary difference 
of the process when the double purpose was to be served of 
imparting oxygen to the blood and of producing voice. 

In ordinary respiration, the diaphragm (which forms the floor 
of the thoracic cavity, curving upward when at rest) contracts 
its muscular fibres, shortens its curve, and so presses down- 
ward. In this way the diaphragm enlarges the space within 
the lungs, which the air enters and fills, and diminishes the 
space within the abdomen, whose contents are thus made to 
press against the enclosing muscles of the waist and push them 


This action is simply reversed when the air is exhaled. The 
diaphragm relaxes, permitting itself to be gently pushed up- 
ward by the displaced viscera, aided by the tendency of the 
muscles of the waist to return to their first position. 

In ordinary respiration, then, the muscles are active in inspi- 
ration and passive in expiration. 

In considering the process of breathing in relation to sound, 
it would be evident that expiration of the above character would 
not be adequate to the production of voice. Hence the prob- 
lem was to change passive into active expiration. 

The waist muscles assume an active condition, becoming firm 
and tense, and exert a gentle and steady pressure upon the wis- 
cera, Which communicate that pressure to the diaphragm. 

To this gentle pressure the diaphragm opposes quite a steady 
pressure of its own. Having contracted in pressing down, it 
remains unrelaxed. It continues in an active condition. 

It permits itself to be pressed upward, but it does not yield 
unresistingly. It contests every step, and thus a gentle, steady, 
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and continuous stream of breath is directed into the larynx, to 
be there moulded into voice. There was the same relation be- 
tween the diaphragm and the muscles of the waist as between 
the flexors and extensors of the arm. The arm did its best, its 
most delicate work, not when one set of muscles was pulling or 
pushing without restraint from the other, but when flexors and 
extensors act together, the one restraining, controlling, direct- 
ing the other. 

After Prof. Treat had explained and illustrated exercises by 
means of which deaf-mutes could be taught to use their lungs 
and voices to the best advantage, Mr. Wm. Martin Chamber- 
lain, of Marblehead, (a semi-mute,) was called upon to give his 
ideas on the subject of 


LIP READING. 


He addressed the audience by word of mouth, and, though 
his speech was somewhat defective, he was perfectly understood 
by all present. He stated that he lost his hearing at five years 
of age, (entirely,) and would, as a natural sequence, have lost 
his speech also, had it not been his good fortune to have parents 
who appreciated its value, and used persistent efforts to make 
him use his vocal organs. He was educated at Hartford, where 
he entered as-a pupil about the time when articulation was be- 
ginning to attract attention in America, and his ability to artic- 
ulate induced his teachers to encourage him to recite his lessons 
orally, instead of by signs. He stood before the convention 
without having heard a sound for thirty-five years—a living ex- 
ample of what could be done for a semi-mute by mere persist- 
ent effort on the part of friends, without any special instruction. 
He had taught himself to read the lips, the idea of its practica- 
bility having been suggested to him, when a boy, by his inci- 
dentally thinking, while watching the lips of one person talking 
to another, that he understood something which was said. He 
was encouraged by finding, on subsequent inquiry, that he was 
correct. He had given great attention to the art of lip-reading, 
and would be happy if he could be of assistance to teachers in 
instructing others. He had derived great benefit from study- 
ing the motions of his own lips in a mirror, and he recom- 
mended teachers to make a note of this asa valuable assistance. 
Asa boy, he had found little or no difficulty in understanding sen- 
tences composed of words with which he was familiar before he 
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became deaf. A single unfamiliar word, however, would often 
throw him off the track and spoil the sense of a whole sentence. 
This was a great difficulty until his teacher at Hartford (Mr. 
Rae) hit upon the plan of writing or spelling words as they 
were sounded. Previous to this he had pronounced all new 
words as they were spelled, and, from not knowing the correct 
motions, found it difficult to decipher them from the mouth of 
another person. His plan had latterly been to find the pronun- 
ciation of unfamiliar words in a dictionary, and to practise pro- 
nouncing them before a mirror. Having accustomed his eye 
to the motion of the mouth, he would experiment in the home 
circle, and afterwards with strangers. He had made such pro- 
gress that he was able to transact nearly all his business with- 
out recourse to artificial means of communication, and he un- 
derstood, quite generally, what was said to him. He had never 
yet attained to the ability of understanding a public speaker 
or a preacher sufficiently to catch the drift of his remarks, 
although he had made strenuous efforts in that direction, and 
had been afforded every advantage possible by both speakers 
and those in charge. He doubted if this ability ever had been 
or could be attained by a perfectly deaf person. He was much 
dependent, for comprehension of conversation, on the contect. 
He did not always understand every word, but could generally 
supply the deficiency and make sense of the whole. If he knew 
the subject of a conversation, he could understand pretty nearly 
all that was said. If he was ignorant of this, he often had to 
resort to expedients. A great deal of tact was necessary in 
order to recover the thread of a conversation without letting 
others discover his dilemma. He found leading questions a 
great assistance, and made an extensive use of them. Success 
in lip-reading depended either upon the use only of words with 
the motion of which the deaf person was acquainted, or upon 
the possession by the latter of an immense command of lan- 
guage, to attain which the most assiduous labor was necessary. 
The advantages of the system of “ Visible Speech” were plainly 
apparent to him, although they might not be personally avail- 
able; and whatever service to the good cause, in the interests of 
which the convention had met, was in his power, he should be 
happy to render. 

The president expressed the wish that the important 
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DISCIPLINE 


should be discussed; and he paid a high compliment to the. 


teachers of the Boston School for their methods of disciplining 
pupils without resort to corporal punishment. He did not wish 
it to be understood that he was in favor of the entire abolition 
of corporal punishment. He had, himself, been brought up un- 
der the rod, and he thought that discretionary powers should be 
granted to a teacher. 

On account of the short time at the disposal of the meeting, 
the subject was allowed to drop: and Mr. Bell was called upon 
to read his paper on 


LIP-READING AND THE EDUCATION OF SEMI-MUTES. 


Mr. Bell commenced by saying that at the time “ Visible 
Speech ” was introduced into America he was a disbeliever in 
the possibility of lip-reading. The more he had studied the 
mechanism of speech, the more incomprehensible had the art 
appeared. He had, however, met with too many persons who 
possessed the power of reading speech by the eye to doubt the 
practicability of the art: He had recognized the fact that the- 
ory was at fault, and he had determined to investigate the sub- 
ject for the purpose of discovering, if possible, wherein the 
feasibility consisted, and of devising methods of instruction that 
would place the art within the reach of all deaf articulators. In 
the course of his investigations he had found the necessity of 
coining one or two new words, or rather of attaching new sig- 
nifications to old terms. 

The word * homonym,’ which had hitherto been used only as 
the opposite of * synonym,” he employed to denote words that 
appeared alike to the eye of a lip-reader. 

jxamples of homonymous words were : 

“Not, nod, donned, tot, dot, knot ;” 

‘Many, penny, petty, Betty ;” 

*“ Did, didn’t, knit, dinned, tint, dint,” ete. 

The word “ homophone” he applied to words, instead of, as 
usual, to letters. 

Homophonous words were those which sounded alike. 

Examples: “ rain, rein, reign; “ pear, pare, pair;” “ wood, 
would,” ete. 

Synopsis of Mr. Bell's Paper. 

I, An examination of the visibility of speech. 
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1. Visibility of elementary sounds. 


bo 


Visibility of syllables. 


3. Visibility of words. 


a 4. Visibility of sentences. 
= | II. An experiment to determine whether context is the key 
43 to lip-reading. 


III. Practical suggestions for the teaching of lip-reading, de- 
duced from the above investigation. 

IV. Hints on the education of semi-mutes. 

V. Artificial aids to lip-reading discussed. 


Aids to Teachers. 


; 1. A Spanish invention for teaching lip-reading exhibited at 
3 Vienna. 
2. George Dalgarno’s Manual Alphabet, (applicable to pri- 
vate pupils. ) 
3. M. Grosselin’s ** Phonomimie,” (applicable to the largest 
classes. ) 
4. Whipple's * Natural Alphabet.” 
5. Melville Bell's * Visible Speech.” 
6. Visible Speech” Manual Alphabet. 
5 Aid from the Lip-Reader himself. 
7. The cultivation of the sense of touch. 
8. The cultivation of the sense of sight. 
%. The cultivation of the sense of hearing in the semi-deaf. 
Aid from the Speaker. 

10. Positions of the speaker most favorable to lip-reading. 

11. Plug held between the teeth of those who habitually 
speak with the teeth closed. 

12. Artificial differences in the pronunciation of homonymous 
elements. 

13. Signs to show the presence of vocality and nasality. 

14. A definite mouth alphabet obtained by altering the names 
of the letters d. kh, 7, w. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the time at the disposal of 
the conference having elapsed, it was unanimously voted to 
hold another convention before July, 1874, and to invite all 
articulation teachers of the deaf and dumb in America to take 
part in the discussions. 

Miss H. B. Rogers, of the Clarke Institution, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, of the Boston Day-School, and Prof. A. S. Clark, of the 
American Asylum, were appointed a committee to arrange the 
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details for the next convention; and, on motion of Miss Yale, 
the secretary was requested to prepare an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the present convention, to be forwarded to the 
editor of the Annals for publication. 

The usual closing resolutions of thanks having been adopted, 
the convention adjourned sine die. 


CALL FOR THE NEXT CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 


Sir: We wish to announce through your columns that the 
next convention of articulation teachers of the deaf and dumb 
will be held in the High-School building, Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday, the 13th of June, 1874, commencing at 10 o'clock. 

All teachers of the deaf and dumb are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

Subjects for discussion should be suggested to the committee 
of arrangements on or before the Ist of June. Teachers of 
“Visible Speech” are requested to forward to the committee 
before that date a written statement of the working of the sys- 
tem in their respective classes, and to enclose copies of their 
general and combination indicators. 

Yours respectfully, 
HARRIET B. ROGERS, 
SARAH FULLER, 
ABEL 8S. CLARK, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


THE ORIGIN OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN DEN- 
MARK. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


Ir is not a little curious that the work of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in Denmark should have been successfully initiated by a 
wig-maker. 

This person, whose name was Pfingsten, was, however, a man 
of great versatility, and had been brought much in contact with 
deaf-mutes from his childhood. As he advanced to mature years 
he became greatly interested in devising methods of communi- 
eating his thoughts to his mute companions; and at length, in 
the year 1787, he resolved to attempt the task of their educa. 
tion. 
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Entirely ignorant of the labors of De l’Epée, Heinicke, and 
Braidwood, and knowing nothing of the writings of Amman, 
Wallis, and the earlier authors on the subject of deaf-mute in- 
struction, he was wise enough to make the language of gestures 
the basis of his work, and acute enough to discover that oral 
speech was attainable by certain of the class whose capabilities 
he was striving to develop. 

For ten years Pfingsten maintained a little school of seven 
pupils at Liibeck, removing it, in 1797, to Hamburg, where 
he had been tendered a position as an organist. 

His duties in this new field of labor interfered somewhat 
with the prosecution of his favorite work; but he was able to 
maintain his school, and so to commend it to the attention of 
the public that Frederick VI was induced to regard it with 
royal favor. 

By ordinance of the 8th of November, 1805, the public ad- 
ministration was charged with the education of deaf and dumb 
children; and in order that they, on leaving school, might be 
the more easily enabled to earn their bread, any tradesman 
who should teach his trade to a deaf and dumb person was en- 
titled to a premium of fifty da/ers. Pfingsten at the same time 
was to impart his method to the students of the seminary at 
Kiel, whither the school had been removed. 

This latter project, however, which looked to the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb in the common schools, was soon aban- 
doned as impracticable. 

In 1809 the school was permanently located at Schleswig, 
where it was provided with accommodations for one hundred 
pupils. 

In Schleswig, Pfingsten continued his labors with uninter- 
rupted activity until the year 1826, when he retired, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six, and died the following year. 

He maintained the “Combined Method” of instruction, ever 
striving to impart the power of speech and lip-reading in cases 
where this was practicable, using the language of signs freely, 
but regarding written language as the most important means 
of instruction, writing being best calculated to fix thought. 

Although Pfingsten’s efforts take the precedence of others 
in their practical results, he was not the first to direct public 
attention to the pitiable condition of the untaught deaf and 
dumb of Denmark. 
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In 1772, a Lieutenant-Colonel Abrahamson published an 
article in the ‘* Library of Useful Reading,” No. 53, urging the 
claims of his silent countrymen; and a few years later, Lange, 
a painter, of Teaborg, succeeded in imparting the elements of 
education to a mute boy who had excited his sympathy. 

In 1803, the government, from the interest excited by Pfing- 
sten’s success, was led to send a certain Dr. Castberg to exam- 
ine schools for mutes in France and Germany. 

An account of his investigations was published in the “ Egeria,”’ 
vol. 1, 1805, and in January, 1806, he opened his school in Co- 
penhagen with public exercises of an impressive character. Dr. 
Castberg had, as one of his assistants, a deaf-mute by the name 
of Henrickson, who had been a portrait-painter. 

The language of signs was made the basis of instruction in 
this institution; but Castberg, in his writings and in public lec- 
tures, while claiming that signs formed the best medium for 
teaching, urged the importance of aiming at perfection in writ- 
ten language, which he considered was to be the principal means 
of communication between the deaf and dumb and the external 
world. 

By an ordinance of the 17th of April, 1807, this school was 
erected into a royal institution, and in 1817 was made free to 
all the deaf and dumb of Denmark who were not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

In the year 1846 a teacher in this institution, named Dahleriip, 
visited many schools for mutes in Europe, giving especial atten- 
tion to those of Germany. 

He came to entertain the opinion that the German method of 
articulation was to be preferred to that of De l'Epée, which had 
been maintained in the Copenhagen school, and on his return 
endeavored to secure the help of the government in founding a 
school on the German method. Some little assistance was ac- 
corded him; but as he was opposed by the authorities of the old 
institution he met with no marked success, and, relinquishing 
the work to a Mr. Diirloo, resumed the exercise of his profes- 
sion, which was that of a clergyman. 

The school barely existed until the year 1857, when it passed 
under the charge of a Mr. John Keller, in whose hands it found 
favor with the people and with government. 

Shortly after Mr. Keller assumed the management of this 
articulating institution an arrangement was sanctioned by the 
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Instruction in Denmark. 


royal government, which deserves, on account of its uniqueness. 


to be particularly described. 

The value of articulation and lip-reading to the deaf and 
dumb in all cases where success was attainable being admitted, 
it was ordered that a commission, consisting of the cabinet 
secretary, under whose control the State institutions of benevo- 
lence are placed, and the directors of the two institutions for the 
deaf and dumb in Copenhagen, should examine all deaf-mute ap- 
plicants for the bounty of the government, with a view to dis- 
covering their capability to acquire oral speech. 

All who were found.to possess any degree of hearing or any 
remnant of speech, (having lost hearing after learning to talk,) 
and any who manifested a marked facility in vocal utterance, were 
to be assigned to the articulating school, while all others were 
placed in the older establishments, where the language of signs 
was made the basis of instruction. 

The government allowance per capita was to be the same to 
each institution: the length of residence allowed was also the 
same in each. 

In the Royal Institution the pupils are boarded and taught 
in one large establishment, while in the articulating school 
the pupils are boarded in families of the neighborhood, as is 
done in some parts of Prussia. 

This arrangement for dividing the beneficiaries of the govern- 
ment between the two institutions in Copenhagen was in force 
in 1867, and was said to be productive of results satisfactory to 
all parties. 

The success of the efforts to teach articulation in Mr. Keller's 
school have been so marked that instruction in this branch has 
been made an important feature in the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Hansen, the director, expressed to the writer in 1867 
the opinion that all deaf-mutes, save the naturally imbecile, 
could attain to a valuable degree of facility in oral speech and 
lip-reading. The results of experiments made with pupils pro- 
nounced unpromising subjects by the royal commission had 
greatly encouraged Mr. Hansen in his efforts to impart articu- 
lation to congenital mutes. 

An interesting case of combined deafness and blindness ex- 
isted in the Royal Institution at Copenhagen in 1867. 

The young man, then about thirty years of age, had become 
blind at twenty, having been born deaf. He conversed intelli 
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gently by signs, and made many inquiries of the author in re- 
gard to America, expressing his great admiration for our _ 
** Monitors.” 

His method of reading the newspapers was not a little 
curious. A small boy, who had only advanced so far as to be 
able to recognize and form with his fingers the letters of the 
alphabet, would act as his reader, though knowing absolutely 
nothing of the sense of what he was conveying from the printed 
page to the mind of this poor blind mute. Then, when the 
seeing but untaught mute had spelled the news to his blind 
friend, the latter would give it back to his reader in the sign- 
language, thus repaying him for his kindness. 

Provision is made in Denmark for the education, at public 
expense, of all poor deaf-mutes in the kingdom. 

The number of this class, of all ages, is now about two thou- 
sand, and of these nearly four hundred are receiving instruc- 
tion in six institutions. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of 
Massachusetts. Boston: Wright & Potter, State Printers. 
1873. 8vo., pp. 602. 


Under the ungracious and distasteful heading, ‘“‘The De- 
fectives,” this report gives some valuable statistics, and makes 
some interesting comments upon the census of 1870 with re- 
gard to the deaf-mute, blind, idiotic, and insane classes. We 
extract from it a portion of the remarks relating to the deaf 
and dumb. 


“The United States Census Office, in its reports, admits the 
peculiar liability to error in all statistics concerning defectives, 
particularly the deaf and dumb. Assistant marshals, whatever 
instructions may be given to them, oftentimes return the deaf 
only as deaf and dumb, even where the infirmity arises solely 
from age. But there are difficulties which even care and dis- 
crimination cannot avoid. There aré partial states of deafness 
and dumbness which it is not easy to classify. Besides, the 
several classes pass into each other by imperceptible grada- 
tions. 

“In the returns for the early census reports, idiots were 
often classed as deaf and dumb; but the distinction is now too 
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well understood to make the error common in those of 1860 
and 1870. 

“Deaf and dumb children under ten years of age are to a 
great extent omitted by the census-takers, even to the propor- 
tion of one-half. The defect is not ascertained for some months 
after birth, and when ascertained is not readily admitted by 
parents. 

“Even the names of grown persons are sometimes intention- 
ally withheld by the member of the household who makes the 
answers to the assistant marshal, and who may or may not 
have an excuse for the omission other than a reluctance to ad- 
mit the disability in the household. The marshal, when famil- 
iar with the community, is able, not infrequently, to verify the 
answers by personal knowledge; but where his district is large 
or the population dense and changing, the error passes uncor- 
rected into the record. Assistant marshals have stated such 
cases to the secretary. One also has come within his own ob- 
servation, where there are two deaf-mutes in a family, and one 
only appeared as such on the census returns. The other was 
a young man who became a mute at the age of five years. 
Since that time he has been a pupil of the American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, and was reported as a deaf-mute 
in the State census of 1865. One of his parents, however, re- 
ported only one deaf-mute, omitting the one referred to. It 
should be added, however, that while with the general public 
he communicates only by the sign-language,* and is also entirely 
destitute of the faculty of hearing, he articulates at home a few 
words remembered from his early childhood, before the dis- 
ability commenced; and this fact was the reason for omitting 
to report him as a deaf-mute. 

** By far the larger proportion of the deaf-mutes returned are 
between the ages of ten and twenty. This is not because the 
proportion is greater between these ages, but because the deaf- 
mutes at this period of life being to a considerable extent col- 
lected in institutions are not likely to escape attention. Such 
deaf mutes are often returned twice—once for the place in 
which they live, and once for that in which they are at school. 
Such duplications the Census Office endeavors to eliminate, but 
not always with success. 

“Deaf-mutes of all ages, even wheve the disability is well 
known ard understood by ‘the family and neighborhood, are 
often omitted, by reason of the haste or carelessness of the as- 
sistant marshals. This is more true of cities than of rural dis 
tricts, as in the former the officer has much less, if indeed he 
has any, acquaintance with the people whom he is numbering 


* Why not by writing? The author of the report evidently supposes 
that the sign-language, and nothing else, is taught the pupils of our insti- 
tutions. See also p. 108.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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and describing. Accordingly deaf-dumbness appears in the 
census to prevail in cities less than in country towns; while 
as a fact it exists more in the former than in the latter. 

‘*A smaller proportion of deaf-mutes is reported among the 
foreign than among the native population. This is due in part 
to the greater difficulty of conducting the inquiries with immi- 
grants, and in part to the circumstance that this class is not 
so likely to emigrate. 

“In the several ways indicated, and perhaps in others, errors 
arise in the enumeration of the deaf-mutes ; but it is found that 
duplications are not very frequent, while omissions are not un- 
common. As a general result, therefore, the numbers as re- 
ported by the United States, or even by the State census, are 
far below their actual numbers. A noteworthy instance of this 
occurred in the census of 1860, which reported the number of 
deaf-mute8 in Massachusetts as 427, and in the State census of 
1865, which reported the number as 561; but the former sec- 
retary of this board, Mr. Sanborn, in his fourth report, (pp. 
139--141,) comes to the conclusion that, including children under 
five years of age, there were 950, and perhaps 1,000."* 


It should be stated here that Gen. Walker, late Commissioner 
of the Census, accounts in part for this difference by saying 
that Mr. Sanborn included in his estimate the deaf-mutes of 
Massachusetts who were in school at Hartford; while in the 
census these pupils were reported among the deaf-mutes in 
Connecticut. The report continues: 


“The Census Office, in its report for 1860, estimated—al- 
though the proportion was much less by the returns—that 
there was in this country one deaf-mute to 1,500 inhabitants— 
a proportion but little smaller than that of Europe. The re- 
port for 1870, as will be seen, gives, however, a proportion of 
only one in 2,380. In fact, the proportion would be consider 
ably larger, if a true enumeration were to be made. The num- 
ber reported by the census of 1870 is 16,205; but if the pro- 
portion estimated by the census report of 1860 held good for 
1870, the actual number of deaf-mutes in the United States at 
the latter date must have exceeded 25,000. 

“The following table shows the enumeration of deaf-mutes 
by the United States census in the years 1850, 1860, and 1870: 


* By a recent revision of his list, as we learn from the last report of the 
Clarke Institution, (p. 9,) Mr. Sanborn has recorded the names of about 
1,100 Massachusetts deaf-mutes. The list is still imperfect. ‘‘'The whole 
number cannot be less than 1,200, and may exceed 1,600.”—Ep. ANNATS. 
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*ensus of Census Yens 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. Census of ensus of | Census of 


1850. 1860, ISTO. 
STATES 

162 163 170 
104 305 475 
1.263 1,579 a3 
1,145 1,357 1,453 
Virginia...... 642 S16 53 
Mississippi 107 208 P45 
117 239 197 
Tennessee 436 70 
Wisconsin 313 459 
California a7 14! 
Minnesota 33 166 
Nebraska 11 DD 
District of Columbia 134 
New Mexico 48 
Washington = 6 


‘“‘ By the census of 1850, there was one deaf-mute in every 
2,365.8 inhabitants ; by that of 1860, one in 2,452.5; and by 
that of 1870, one in 2,379.4. 
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“The New England States contain, according to the census 
of 1870, deaf-mutes in the proportion of one in every 2,058.9 
of their whole population; the middle States, 7. e., New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, one in 2,547.2; the 
southern States, including under that designation all the ter- 
ritory embraced by the old slave States, except Delaware and 
that part of Virginia now constituting West Virginia, one in 
2,366.6; the western States and Territories, one in 2,312.5; 
the Pacific section of the country, one in 4,295.6. 

“These figures and proportions cannot be regarded as ex- 
pressing the absolute, but only the relative numbers of the de- 
fective classes in the different sections. According to them 
the deaf-mutes are most numerous in proportion to the popu- 
lation in the New England States, and fewest in the Pacific 
section. 

“Tt is not proposed here, in anticipation of the forthcoming 
comments of the Census Office upon the returns, to discuss the 
causes of the relative distribution of the defective classes among 
the different sections of the country. One, however, may be re- 
ferred to: that of foreign immigration, which is a prominent 
element in the population of all the northern States, but the 
least promising part of which is most likely to settle on or near 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

“The apparent frequency of these disabilities in the New 
England States, as compared with other sections of the country, 
as shown by the census, may be accounted for in part by a more 
complete enumeration in those States, which is itself due to the 
fact that the defectives are more generally known and provided 
for than in newer communities.” 


The report also contains a statistical table of the deaf-mutes 
in Massachusetts, prepared from the census returns on file at 
the State-House, which differs somewhat from the tables given 
in the census report. It divides the deaf-mutes into three 
classes: the deaf and dumb, the deaf only, and the dumb only. 
The census report gives the number of deaf-mutes in Massachu- 
setts as 538; this table gives 507 deaf and dumb, 74 deaf, and 
49 dumb. Doubtless some of the last-named would be more 
properly included among the deaf and dumb or the idiotic. 

With regard to the tendency to aggregation among deaf- 
mutes, and its results, the report says: 


** One class of defectives, the deaf-mutes, are quite often found 
to be collected in certain localities. To an extent not equalled 
by blindness, the absence of speech and hearing isolates those 
who experience it from the general community. The artificial 
language, which, for the most part, has been the only one taught 
them, [!!] though sufficing in general for mutual intercourse, 
only aggravates the difficulty of communication with the world 
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at large, and intensifies the sympathy and tendency to associate 
with others similarly afflicted. Thus little communities of deaf- 
mutes are formed, and through intermarriage the defect is per- 
petuated. Whoever examines the detailed tables given here- 
after will notice some marked instances of aggregation of deaf- 
mutes. Thus the small town of Chilmark has 16 cases of 
deaf-mutes ; West Roxbury, 5; Pittsfield, 4; Boxford, 4; Deer- 
field, 8; Leverett, 4; Chicopee, 4; Randolph, 4; Medway, 4; 
Blackstone, 5. 

“The hereditary character of the defect is apparent in many 
instances. The 16 cases in Chilmark include but four family 
names, and deaf-mutes of the same name are observed in other 
localities. A family of three deaf-mutes in West Roxbury has 
kindred of the same name and defect elsewhere in Norfolk 
county. Very many families have two or more deaf-mute mem- 
bers.” 

First Annual Report of the Church Mission to Deaft~Mutes. 
New York: 1873. 8vo.; pp. 28. 

The first anniversary of this excellent Christian charity was 
held in St. Ann’s Church, New York, on Sunday evening, Nov. 
2, 1873. The reports here published, one by the trustees and 
the other by Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, the general manager, were 
read on that occasion. 

The nature and scope of the organization we have briefly 
mentioned in a previous number of the Annals. The meeting 
which resulted in its establishment was held in Nov., 1871, at 
St. Ann’s Church, when addresses were made by Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, the Rev. Drs. Montgomery and Gallaudet, and Mr. John 
Carlin, and a committee was appointed to take the necessary 
steps of incorporation. The organization was completed a year 
later by the adoption of the constitution presented by the com- 
mittee. 

The general manager of the society is the Rev. Thos. Gallau- 
det, D. D., of New York. Associated with him are the Rev. 
John Chamberlain, of New York, the Rev. F. J. Clere, D. D., 
of Burlington College, N. J., and the Rev. Thos. B. Berry, of 
Albany, N. Y. At the time of the report Mr. Samuel A. Adams, 
of Baltimore, Md., since deceased, was included in the list. 

The society's ‘‘ Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes,” at No. 
220 East Thirteenth street, is under the charge of Miss Jane Mid- 
dleton. During the last year it had under its care nine in- 
mates—four men and five women. The present number is six— 
two old men, one man with paralysis, and two young women 
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with imperfect sight. For the support of this Home donations 
are continually needed, and we think, as was intimated in a pre- | 
vious number of the Avna/s, that it would be an excellent thing 
for all concerned if the pupils of our institutions were encour- 
aged by their teachers to form the habit while at school of con- 
tributing a portion of their spending money for the benefit of 
their afflicted brethren in the Home. This course has already 
been pursued in some cases. 

From Dr. Gallaudet’s report, which, besides describing the 
Mission, sketches the history and methods of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in America, and the history of St. Ann’s Church, we quote 
the paragraphs relative to the establishment of the Mission, and 
the important work which it is designed to perform: 


** At length all the workers who had in different parts of the 
field so kindly acknowledged the guidance of the Rector of St. 
Ann's Church began to speak of themselves as associated in 
the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, and to feel that a definite 
organization was needed to secure greater efficiency. The 
greater portion of the debt of St. Ann’s Church had been paid 
by the loving co-operation of members of other parishes, and 
the remainder had been provided for by legacies. It had be- 
come a self-supporting parish, doing all in its power for the 
deaf-mutes of New York and its suburbs. It was felt by several 
appreciative friends of extended systematic benevolence among 
adult deaf-mutes that the time had come for supplementing and 
making more effective the exertions of St. Ann’s Church. It 
was thought, moreover, that kind-hearted people of our city and 
country who desired to promote the welfare of the largest num- 
ber of deaf-mute men and women would more understandingly 
and readily send their donations to a society expressly incor- 
porated for this object than to a church which had become self- 
supporting, and which was composed of hearing and speaking 
persons as wellas deafmutes. * * * 

“T trust that this society may have the means and the men to 
establish church services for deaf-mutes in all the larger cities 
of our country. I trust it may ever take a true interest in 
everything which may promote the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of our deaf-mute brethren, encouraging them to make the 
best use of their education at the various institutions, co-oper 
ating with them in their efforts to obtain proper employment, 
guiding and counselling them in all their difficulties, watching 
over them in times of sickness and trouble, receiving them, when 
necessary, toa cheerfully-appointed and well-administered Home, 
and at last, in the touching rites of Christian burial, consigning 
their bodies to the dust in hopes of a joyful resurrection, when 
all human imperfections shall be done away forever. I trust 
that, as the years move on, the practical results accomplished 
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by our recently-founded society will, with God's blessing, be so 
apparent that it will have the active sympathy and co-operation, 
not only of all the deaf-mutes of our country, but also of the 
directors and instructors of all the institutions. All are work- 
ing for one common object, the enlightening, the comforting, 
the elevating of those children of the Heavenly Father whom 

He has in His wisdom deprived of hearing and speech.” 

La Metodica Applicata alla Istruzione ed Hducazione del 
Sordo-Muto. Per Tommaso Penvora, delle Scuole Pie, Diret- 
tore del R. Istituto dei sordo-muti in Siena. Siena: 1869. 
8vo., pp. 280. 

I Fatti Principali della Storia Patria, Raccontati ai Sordo- 
Muti della Quarta Classe nel R. Istituto di Siena. Siena: 
1869. 12mo., pp. 196. 

Primo Corso di Gramimatica Pratica ¢ Letture Graduate ad 
Uso dei Sordo-Muti Italiani. Pel Sac. Lixo Lazzeri, Maestro 
nel R. Istituto deisordo-mutiin Siena. Siena: 1873. 12mo., 
pp. 108. 

Father Pendola, director of the Siena Institution, has sent 
us these text-books, prepared by himself and some of his enter- 
prising co-laborers. We insert their titles, and regret that our 
present knowledge of the language in which they are written 
does not warrant us in attempting to do more. We shall be 
happy to forward the volumes to any of our readers who will 
undertake to write a review of them for the -1na/s. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

New York Znstitution.—Rumors reach us of radical changes 
being, or soon to be, made in the hours of instruction, the corps of 
teachers, etc., but as the Annals goes to press we have been able 
to obtain no definite information concerning them from an au- 
thoritative source. 


Indiana Institution.—The record is a sad one. The insti- 
tution mourns the loss of two young but valued teachers, Miss 
Sarah C. Williams, who died Jan. 16, of consumption, and Mr. 
Volantine Holloway, who died Feb. 7, of mesenteric consump- 
tion. Iiiss Williams was a semi-mute, a graduate of the insti- 
tution, and had been a teacher for two years. She resigned her 
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position on account of failing health more than a year ago. She 
is spoken of by her associates as a young lady of winning man- 
ners, great intelligence, and noble character. Mr. Holloway, 
also a semi-mute, after graduation from the institution, pursued 
a four-years’ course of study in the college at Washington, from 
which he was graduated last summer with the first honors of 
his class. He had just entered upon his work as a teacher, with 
high hopes and brilliant prospects, when the progress of his dis- 
ease compelled him to cease work. We can speak from our own 
knowledge of his superior ability, excellent scholarship, lofty 
aspirations, devotion to duty, and sincere Christian character. 

Missouri Institution.—The legislature has changed the name 
from ‘‘ Missouri Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb ” to the more 
appropriate title of ‘‘ Missouri Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb.” 

The law concerning the appointment of teachers has been 
amended. It now gives the board of commissioners authority 
to appoint a teacher of articulation in addition to the regular 
corps of instruction. 


Since the opening of the present session a shoe-shop has been 
established. James 8. Lattin, formerly a pupil of the Ohio In- 
stitution, is the foreman. 

The new school building will be ready for occupancy about 
May Ist. 


Wisconsin Institution.—Mr. L. Eddy, a teacher in this in 
stitution for sixteen years, has resigned to take the principal- 
ship of the West Virginia Institution. Mr. Thomas Clithero 
has been added to the corps of teachers. 

National College.—The faculty have determined to make a 
change in respect to Commencement Day, to take effect this year. 
On the last Wednesday in June the degrees will be conferred 
as formerly, but there will be no orations or other public exer- 
cises. Presentation Day, which is fixed for the second Wednes- 
day after Easter Sunday, is to take the place of Commencement 
as the chief public occasion of the college year. On this day 
the members of the senior class who have passed all their ex- 
aminations up to the end of the second term will be presented 
to the corporation as candidates for degrees, the orations will 
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be delivered, and the other exercises which hitherto have come 
on Commencement Day, (with the exception of the conferring 
of degrees,) will be held. Then the seniors will return to their 
studies, and, if successful in passing the final examinations of 
the third term, will receive their diplomas at its close. 

This change is something for which there is no precedent in 
the history of American colleges, but it offers some advantages 
which we believe fully justify the innovation. It diminishes 
materially, both for the graduating class and for the president 
and faculty, the burdensome labors of the last week of the college 
year, which hitherto, in connection with the heat of that sea- 
son, have been sometimes almost intolerable. It permits the 
special “senior examination” in advance of the other examina- 
tions during the third term to be dispensed with; and it makes 
it possible for members of Congress and other friends, whose 
presence is desirable, but who are out of town in June, to at- 
tend the exercises. 

The college met with a loss more deeply felt than any other 
in its history in the death, Feb. 14, of Edward Stretch, a mem- 
ber of the senior class. Upon completing his college course this 
year he was expecting to teach in the Indiana Institution, of 
which he was a graduate, and there, as here, he is sadly mourned. 
His high intellectual endowments, combined with a rare gentle- 
ness and loveliness of disposition, made up a character which 
will always stand in our minds as the ideal of manhood. 

The scope of the Annals does not permit us to speak at 
length, as we should wish, of our beloved student and friend, but 
no one who knew anything of him will blame us for devoting 
so much space as this to his dear memory. We desire also to 
quote a few words from a letter which he wrote to his sister a 
short time before his death: 

“Tt will take away half the bitterness of death to have been 
allowed to learn something; to have obtained one glimpse 
across the hills and valleys away off into that promised land of 
perfect knowledge, perfect love, perfect purity, where men no 
longer ‘see through a glass darkly.’ For such I take to be the 
true result of study: the more one learns, the clearer does he 
see God’s wondrous goodness, the closer is he drawn to all 
things holy.” $ 


Minnesota Institution.—The order of Sunday services pur- 
sued at present is described as follows by “D. H. C.,” in the 
Silent World: 
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“Since the opening of the term in September the school 
has been studying the National Series of Lessons. The intro- 
duction was an experiment; but it has proved highly success- 
ful. The lesson is written upon the slates in the chapel on 
Sunday morning and explained to the pupils by one of the 
teachers. In the afternoon, the superintendent selects a por- 
tion of the lesson as the subject of his lecture, and in the eve- 
ning the upper classes commit the lesson to memory, to be re- 
cited on Monday morning. * * * 

“The pupils all attend church on the first Sunday of each 
month, each pupil attending the church selected by himself or 
his parents. At the Methodist church a blind young man 
translates the services for the benefit of the mutes, much to 
their satisfaction.” 


Nebraska Institution —The publication of a periodical, en- 
titled Zhe Mute Journal of Nebraska, has been begun. It is 
to appear every month except July and August. It is credit- 
ably printed in the institution, and is designed, like the excel- 
lent Ohio Chronicle, to afford practice in the art of printing, 
to supply interesting reading matter for the pupils, and to 
make the institution known throughout the State. Local 
items relating to the institution also give it value for the parents 
and friends of the pupils. 

West Virginia Institution.—My. Hill having been induced 
to remain at his post in the Maryland Institution, Mr. L. Eddy, 
late a teacher of the Wisconsin Institution, has been elected 
principal. He has accepted the appointment and entered upon 
the duties of the office. 

Oregon Institution.—At a recent meeting of the “ Oregon 
State Teachers’ Institute’ resolutions were adopted in approval 
of the manner in which Mr. W. S. Smith has conducted the in- 
stitution, but expressing the opinion that a hearing and speak- 
ing superintendent of experience ought now to be appointed. 
The Rev. P. 8S. Knight and Mr. Smith, with another gentleman, 
were appointed a committee to present the resolutions to the 
legislature, and to urge the appropriation of money enough to 
secure a suitable man. Mr. Smith, we happen to know, has al- 
ways regarded his zealous and self-denying service in Oregon 


as the work of a pioneer, laboring that another might enter 
into his labors, and has held himself ready to take a subordi- 
nate place whenever the proper time should come. We hope he 
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will be rewarded by seeing a prosperous and useful institution 
built upon the foundation he has laid so well. 


Lutheran School.—In connection with the “ Evangelical 
Lutheran Orphan Asylum,” at Royal Oak, Michigan, a school 
for the deaf and dumb was opened August 1, 1873. The Rev. 
G. Speekhard is the teacher. Last year there were twelve 
pupils, of whom nine were semi-mute. The children are taught 
by articulation, and only in the German language at present ; 
but it is expected that soon an instructor will be appointed 
who can teach English also. 


Liverpool Institution.—Dr. Buxton, the principal, recently 
received from some of his fellow-townsmen a testimonial, con- 
sisting of a handsomely-illuminated address, bound in blue 
morocco leather, and a purse containing about £300. On one 
sid of the address there was a vignette showing the institu- 
tion ; below this were the arms of the city of Liverpool. On the 
opposite side the following passages were illuminated: “ The 
tongue of the dumb shall sing,” and “Ye did it unto me;” the 
body of the page being filled with the address: 

“Presented to David Buxton, Ph. D., F. R. 8S. L., with a 
purse containing a sum of money contributed by a number of 
friends in Liverpool and the neighborhood, in appreciation of 
his devotedness and self-sacrifice in conducting for nearly ten 
years, without remuneration, a Sunday service for the adult 
deaf and dumb in the Liverpool Institution, and in recognition 
of his voluntary aid to various public institutions of the town. 
Signed, A. Hume, D. C. L., LL. D., chairman of the presenta- 
tion committee.” 


LETTERS RELATING TO THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


[We have deferred sending the last pages of the Annals to press, in order 
to be able to publish the following letter from Dr. Palmer. We thus also 
have it in our power to print Dr. Peet’s letter. The importance and value 
of these communications will, we doubt not, be regarded by our readers 
as fully justifying the delay in the issue of this number.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


OntTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DuMs, 
BELLEVILLE, Canapa, March 20, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 
Sir: At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Annals, 
heldat this institution October 16 and 17, 1873, it was decided that 
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the eighth convention of American instructors of the deaf and 
dumb should be held in Belleville on Wednesday, July 15, 1874, 
at 3 o'clock P. M., and remain in session until Monday, the 20th. 

We beg leave to call attention to the following extract from 
the circular issued by the Executive Committee : 


“An invitation is hereby extended to all persons engaged in 
the education of the deaf and dumb in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada to be present at this convention, and 
it is suggested to the principals of the several institutions that 
they invite such persons as may have been instructors, or are 
for other reasons interested in deaf-mute education, as might in 
their judgment properly participate in the proceedings of the 
convention in the capacity of honorary members.” 

It gives me pleasure to extend to all who accept the above 
invitation the hospitalities of this institution, as well as of the 
citizens of Belleville, and I can assure all who may attend that 
they will receive a hearty welcome, and would request them to 
send me their names without delay, as it will aid me in making 
arrangements for their accommodation. 

The topics for discussion during the convention have already 
been published in the -Anva/s. I would suggest that all who in- 
tend to prepare papers forward the titles to me at an early day. 

It was suggested by the committee that the presence at the 
convention of a collection of text-books, maps, charts, and other 
appliances used in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, would 
be of great interest to members of the profession. I would re- 
quest that principals or other delegates prepare such collec- 
tions, making them as complete as possible, and forward them 
to me by express. 

I will prepare as complete a collection as possible of books, 
etc., used in Canadian and English institutions, and arrange a 
large room for the proper exhibition of all articles that may be 
forwarded, and trust that in this way we may be able to present 
a museum which will be of great interest as well as profit to all 
persons engaged in the education of the deaf and dumb. 

As many of the delegates wouid like to make a Canadian tour 
on their way to and from the convention, it has been suggested 
that I should present some information as to the best route of 
travel and the probable cost of a trip, embracing the principal 
places of interest in Canada. 

Of course I cannot make arrangements for reduced rates for 
delegates over the several lines of railway in the United States, 
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owing to the small number who will pass over any line. I have, 
however, arranged with the managers of the Great Western 
and Grand Trunk railways, which extend through Canada, for 
reduced rates to delegates over their lines. 

Belleville is on the Grand-Trunk railway, 113 miles from To- 
ronto and 220 miles from Montreal. Delegates from New York, 
Philadelphia, and the New England States can come to Belle- 
ville either vi@ Rome, Cape Vincent, and Kingston, or via Niag 
ara Falls, Hamilton, and Toronto; those from the Southern 
and Middle States can come +/« Baltimore, Elmira, Niagara 
Falls, and Toronto; and any from the Western and Northwest- 
ern States can come via Detroit, thence by Great Western or 
Grand-Trunk railway to Toronto, and by Grand-Trunk railway 
to Belleville. I would advise all delegates coming through To- 
ronto to spend a day there, where many objects of interest are 
to be seen. Those who wish to continue their tour after the 
adjournment of the convention can go from Belleville to Kings- 
ton by Grand-Trunk railway, and thence by royal mail line of 
steamers down the St. Lawrence river to Montreal, passing 
through the beautiful scenery of the Thousand Islands, and en- 


joying the exciting sport of running the celebrated rapids of the 
St. Lawrence. 

A day or more can be spent pleasantly as well as profitably 
in Montreal, visiting the institutions, churches, and public build- 
ings of the city. 

The railway fares, as far as ascertained, will be about as fol- 
lows: 


From Niagara Falls to Toronto, Great Western railway. .$1 75 
From Detroit to Toronto, 
From Detroit to Belleville, Grand-Trunk railway 00 
From Detroit to Montreal, 50 
From Toronto to Belleville, ‘“ 50 
From Chicago to Montreal, 
From Montreal to New York, “ 00 
From Belleville to New York, “ ; 60 
From Belleville to Montreal.... 45 
From “ to Kingston 10 
From sg to Chicago 50 
From to St. Louis. . 00 
From ‘ to Columbus, Ohio 25 
From to Indianapolis 75 


Those who wish to continue their tour to Quebec can do so 
by the elegant steamers of the Montreal and Quebec line at a 
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cost of three dollars each way; this includes state-rooms. I 
am sure arrangements can be made with the leading hotels in 
Toronto and Montreal to entertain delegates at somewhat re- 
duced rates. During the summer season, commencing in June, 
excursion tickets are sold from New York via Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
and Saratoga to New York at greatly reduced rates. Last 
summer tickets over the above route were sold for $35.45 for 
the round trip. Similar tickets are sold from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

I would advise delegates intending to make a bone through 
Canada to purchase an excursion ticket, as it will be equally as 
cheap, and, besides, save trouble. I will send certificates to all 
who wish to purchase tickets at Niagara Falls or Detroit. 

I shall be enabled early in June to give more definite informa- 
tion as to the routes of travel, cost of fares, etce., and will send 
such additional information as I may have to all delegates who 
send me their names previous to that time. 

I would, in conclusion, again urge delegates who intend to 
be present, as well as those who will present papers, to com- 
municate with me at an early day. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
W. J. PALMER, 
Local Committee of Arrangements. 
N. Y. INsTrruTIoN FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
New York, March 19, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 


Sir: I feel that it would be wrong in me to let the April num- 
ber of the Annals go to press without calling the attention of 
the instructors of the deaf and dumb in this country to the fact 
that their attendance upon the convention, which has been called 
to meet at Belleville, Ontario, on the 15th of July next, may be 
made to afford them incidental benefit, aside from that of the 
very great profit to be derived from a comparison of views and 
practice, and the discussion of subjects having a direct or indi- 
rect bearing upon success in our profession. 

The committee, in calling the convention, had special refer- 
ence to the theory that such gatherings ought to secure, as much 
as possible, the means of recreation and exhilaration to those 
whose labors during the year have had a tendency to exhaust 
the energies of both mind and body. This is evident— 
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Ist. From the ¢/me appointed for the sessions, viz., in the 
earlier part of the vacations of the different institutions, so as 
not to have the convention and the preparation for it looming 
up as an ominous shadow in the background; during a portion, 
too, of the summer. when, as in the latter partof August, its 
heats have not had the opportunity to concentrate themselves, 
and, with this concentration, to induce a lassitude which most 
of all covets absolute repose. 

Vow, the preparations will undoubtedly be made during term- 
time, and the short period of rest available before the conven- 
tion meets —to every one except to superintendents and princi- 
pals—will make welcome the stir and activity belonging to an 
excursion having a beneficial object in view. 

2d. From the p/uce selected. Iwas present at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee at Belleville in October last, when 
this question came up, and to be there was to feel that there 
was no place better adapted to a summer gathering. The 
grounds of the institution extend by a gentle slope to the bor- 
ders of the bay of Quinté, a fine sheet of water forty miles long 
by some two miles wide, with opposite shores of rare beauty to 
complete the landscape. The institution itself is an ample, 
delightful, home-like building, with an air of comfort pervading 
every portion of it. The inhabitants of the town are unusually 
hospitable and agreeable, and take an interest in the institution 
which must be a source of great satisfaction to its indefatigable 
principal. 

3d. From the auspices under which the convention will 
meet. The invitation proceeded from Hon. J. W. Langmuir, 
inspector of all the benevolent institutions supported by the 
government, and the officer appointed to control the manage- 
ment of the institution at Belleville. Through him every de- 
partment of the government of the province will be made to 
feel an interest in the convention, and to extend facilities for 
the enjoyment of its members. 

4th. From the committee appointed to make all necessary 
arrangements. To name Dr. W. J. Palmer in this connection 
will be sufficient for those who have the privilege of knowing 
him; but I would say that I have from private sources infor- 
mation that he has made the most ample preparations for the 
pleasure and comfort of his guests, and that the excursions he 
has organized, and the general arrangement he has made for 
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obtaining a reduction of fare on Canadian railroads, and of 
charges at hotels in different cities, will place within the reach 
of all a most enjoyable variety of travel. 

His own views are that it would be well for the delegates to 
go to Belleville via Niagara Falls and Toronto, taking the Grand 
Trunk railway, and to return via Kingston, the Thousand 
Isles, the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and Montreal. They 
should all stop in Toronto en route for at least a day. Here 
they will have the opportunity of visiting the noble University 
of Ontario, the government buildings, and especially the halls 
of the State Department of Education. In the latter there is a 
museum and a depository which put to the blush anything of 
a like nature which we have in this country. The educational 
museum should be studied by all educators, and especially by 
educators of the deaf and dumb. The principle of visible illus- 
tration in teaching is here carried out to a degree of complete- 
ness in every department of science, and even of literature, 
which must take every one who has not been looking for it by 
surprise. 

At the depository, text-books and other appliances for educa- 
tion are exposed for sale at the lowest rates. The delegates 
may rest assured of a most cordial welcome from George 
Hodgins, LL. D., deputy superintendent of education, who will 
be found at the museum. 

Very truly yours, 
ISAAC LEWIS PEET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—The following letter from Dr. Peet 
has been received since the pages of “ Institution Items” passed 
through the press: 


N. Y. INsTITUTION FoR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND Dumps, 
New York, March 17, 1874. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: In answer to your letter of inquiry in relation to the 
proposed changes in this institution, I will simply state, for the 
information of the readers of the Annals, that it has been de- 
cided by the board of directors to reduce the number of instruct- 
ors to sixteen, the majority of whom are each to have two 
classes, one to be taught four hours in the morning and the 
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other four howrs in the afternoon, with an alternation such that 

the morning classes of one week shall be the afternoon classes 
5 

of the next week. 

The pupils, out of school, are to be employed in learning me- 
chanical trades and domestic details, and it is believed that the 
apportionment of time will prepare them more effectually than 
is now possible for the actual labor of self-support, while it will 
not interfere with their intellectual development or lower the 
standard of their attainments. 

In consequence of this action, a number of the teachers have 
considered it wise to tender their resignations, intending to 
enter into engagements elsewhere which will not involve so much 
additional labor. Others have decided to remain, as, in consid- 
eration of the extra work, an increase will be made of the com- 
pensation they are at present receiving. 

I have no doubt that those of the retiring teachers who desire 
to do so will soon be able to secure for themselves situations in 
other institutions, as all are intelligent, well educated, and skil- 
ful in the departments of instruction to which they have here- 
tofore been assigned, and, as such, they will take with them our 
best wishes wherever they may go. 

Very truly yours, 
ISAAC LEWIS PEET, Principal. 

The Belyian Institutions.—We gladly do Miss Rogers the 
justice of publishing the following letter. Probably the only 
point on which Mgr. de Haerne meant to dissent from her 
report was with regard to the Brussels Institution for Girls. 
In respect to this we presume he is right ; for though not now, 
as formerly, director of the school, he still takes an active inter- 
est in it, and he writes concerning the two methods of teaching 
employed in the school, and the numbers taught in each way, 
with a definiteness that leaves no room for doubt. On the other 
hand, the quotations which Miss Rogers makes from Mr. Hirsch 
unquestionably support the statement of her report. The dif- 
ference between Mr. Hirsch (who speaks on the authority of 
Brother Cyrille) and Mgr. de Haerne we know not how to ex- 
plain; but in view of the fact that Mr. Hirsch’s report was pub- 
lished several years ago, while Mgr. de Haerne refers to the 
present, we have no doubt the difference can be explained in 
some way creditable to all: 

To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: It is said in the January Annals (p. 62) that I erred 

in my statement concerning the Belgian Institutions. I have 


looked carefully for my error, and find it consisted in speaking 
of the institutions in Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, and Bruges 
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(which are the most important ones) as the only institutions in 
Belgium. I regret that I had only time to visit that in Bruges. 
My information concerning the others above mentioned was 
obtained from “ LZ’ Hnseignement des Sourds-Muets Capres la 
Methode Allemande(Méthode-Amman) Introduiten Belgique,” 
by D. Hirsch, director of the institution at Rotterdam. This 
book gives an account of Mr. Hirsch’s visit to the institutions 
for deaf-mutes in Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, and Bruges, in 
August, 1867. 

Of the institution at Antwerp, he writes, (p. 10:) “Si l'on 
considére les difficultés que M. Van Der Wielen a eu a vaincre 
pour refaire enti¢rement une ¢éducation commencée d'apres la 
méthode frangaise, on ne saurait trop admirer les résultats 
quil a obtenus et qui surpassent de beaucoup tout ce que 
j avais osé espérer. 

Of the Royal Institution for Boys at Brussels, he writes, 
(p. 15:) La méthode allemande est appliquée dans toute sa 
rigueur, sans aucun mélange hétérogéne (alphabet manuel ou 
de gestes de convention.” 

Of the Royal Institution for Girls in Brussels, he writes 
in a note, (p. 83:) * Pendant que je rédige ce rapport, le Fr. 
Cyrille m écrit, qu'il est tout heureux de pouvoir m’annoncer la 
bonne, nouvelle, que l'Institut de M. De Haerne a adopté la 
méthode allemande sans mélange hétérogéne, que les Religieuses 
sont animées des meilleures dispositions et qu il ne doute point 
que les résultats, répondant bientot 4 leur attente, les encour- 
ageront 4 continuer dans la voie ow elles viennent de s’en- 
gager.” 

Of the Institution for Boys at Ghent, he writes, (p. 36:) 
“Pour les plus anciens éléves seuls, on employait encore la 
méthode francaise: comme ils sont sur le point de quitter 
l’école, on avait jugé inutile de commencer avec eux un nouveau 
systeme d’enseignement. Pour tous les autres, cette méthode 
est sévérement exclue, et l'on ne s’épargne aucune peine pour 
atteindre le but désiré, en travaillant entitrement dans notre 
esprit.” 

Of the Institution for Girls at Ghent, he writes, (p. 38 :) 
“Depuis un an et demi on y applique la méthode allemande a 
vingt-sept des quarante-trois éléves,” and in a note adds: 
“Comme les seize autres sont a la veille de quitter, on continue 
i les enseigner d’aprés la méthode francaise.” 

Of the institution at Bruges I spoke from observation, as 
well as from the account of Mr. Hirsch’s visit. On page 
45, he writes: “M. l’'Abbé Biebuyck me recut trés-bien, et, 
aussitot la connaissance faite, il me proposa de visiter immé- 
diatement les classes ensemble. Je lui proposai de causer plu- 
tot un peu d’abord, pour nous communiquer reciproquement 
nos vues sur l’enseignement des sourds-muets, ce qu'il trouva 
bon, et me convainquit bientét qu’a Bruges, on suit le systéme 
du juste-milieu et qu'on tache de concilier les deux méthodes.” 
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These quotations fully confirm the statement I made regard- 
ing these schools. I have given the original to avoid any mis- . 
understanding that might arise from a translation. 

Yours respectfully, H. B. Roaers. 


Convention of Italian Teachers.—We lave received from 
Father Pendola, director of the Siena Institution, the report of 
the first convention of Italian teachers of the deaf and dumb 
held in Siena last September.* The convention was attended by 
the leading Italian instructors and continued in session for nine 
days. Not being familiar enough with Italian to attempt a 
summary of the report, we extract from a letter written by an 
eye-witness and published in the London Standard of Sept. 
30 and Oct. 2, 1873, a brief description of the convention. We 
learn from other sources, also, that the articulation method of 
instruction, introduced into Italy about five years ago, has grown 
rapidly into general favor : 


“T found the meeting assembled and at work in the vast hall 
belonging to the Collegio de’ Tolomei—an immense edifice, in 
the vast corridors and ambulatories of which all the members 
of the congress might simultaneously walk in solitary medita- 
tion. There were about fifty persons present, of whom about 
the half were apparently mere loungers, to whom it seemed 
preferable to listen to discussions on the best mode of impart- 
ing instruction to the deaf and dumb than lounge about the 
streets with absolutely nothing to do or think of. The doors 
were open, and it was perfectly free to anybody to enter and 
take a chair. But the remaining twenty-five or so, the real and 
effective members of the congyess, were actively and eagerly 
intent on the business in hand; and they were, assuredly, to any 
observing eye, a remarkable body of men. The great majority 
were ecclesiastics, and of these the greater number were regu- 
lars, and almost all, if not all these, Padri Scolopi. I thought 
to myself, here is a body of men who, of all others, must be 
supposed to have embraced the career on which they have en- 
tered from real and unaffected love of their fellow-creatures, and 
of good. The ecclesiastics might have led far easier and less 
laborious lives without any loss of comfort, ease, or reputation. 
The laymen might unquestionably have turned the amount of 
industry and talent they give to this calling to others which 
would have been far more profitable. With those thoughts in 
my mind I scanned the faces and heads around me carefully, 
wishing to see whether I could detect any specialty of organiza- 
tion which might seem to be a common characteristic. But I 


* Atti del Primo Congresso degli Insegnanti Italiani dei Sordo-Muti 
aperto in Siena il 15 Settembre 1873. Siena: 1873.” 8vo., pp. 118. 
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could observe one mark only common to them all. They one 
and all would have struck anybody as clever and intelligent 
above the average. There were thick lips and thin, sharp chins 
and rounded chins, jovial fat faces, and sad-looking meagre 
ones; but in every man I noted a fine, and in many a grand 
and noble development of forehead, and the bright, eager, ex- 
pressive eyes of active intelligence. 

“Tt is of course impossible to give any useful or intelligible 
account in such a letter as this of the grounds upon which a 
variety of questions were decided, the motives of which decis- 
ions depend on the comparing together of the vast mass of mi- 
nute observations collected by these devoted educators in the 
course of their experience. Some few of the more important 
results may, however, be given summarily. In the first place, 
the decided superiority of the new [articulation] over the old 
[sign] method was unanimously pronounced. On this point 
no discussion appeared to be needed. A long discussion, how- 
ever, took place on the question whether the reading the words 
on the lips of a speaker should be considered and pronounced 
to be the unique and sole method of instruction in the schools, 
or whether it should be deemed the chief and principal method ; 
whether, that is to say, gesture should be absolutely excluded 
ornot. On this important question the opinion of Signor Nico- 
lussi, professor in the Royal Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Milan. was, after considerable discussion, accepted. This, 
in a word, is that the assistance of gesture is needed and per- 
missible during the first two years of the pupil's instruction ; 
but that the gestures admitted should be strictly and invariably 
natural and not conventional—such gestures, in short, as are 
habitually used by people addressing themselves to persons 
who are not deaf and dumb. A curious remark is made by 
Signor Nicolussi among his arguments in favor of admitting 
into the schools the assistance of a certain amount of natural 
action, the truth of which will be confirmed by the personal 
experience of most people. ‘Natural gestures have,’ says he, 
‘the virtue of exciting sentiments not previously experienced ;’ 
and he quotes the following passage from that very competent 
observer and philosopher, Rosmini: ‘ When the gestures and 
attitudes of the body express emotions, the child, on seeing the 
former, experiences the latter, whether it be that this is the re- 
sult of an animastic operation, or whether the instinct of imi- 
tation leads him to reproduce in himself those attitudes and 
movements which are by nature associated with the emotions 
in question, or whether lastly both one and the other of these 
causes combine to form that wonderful sympathy which is ob- 

. served in children.’ How potently the assumption of the out- 
ward expression of an emotion calls up the feeling of the real- 
ity of that emotion in the mind is an observation that most per- 
sons have made from their own experience. But it is curious 
enough to find this remarkable phenomenon used for the pur- 
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pose of awakening the feelings and intelligence of those with 
whom no communication is possible save by the sight. Another 
curious question, and a very important one as regards the pos- 
sibilities of these schools in dealing with the work before 
them, arose as to the degree in which it was possible to prac- 
tise class instruction, and the degree in which the individual 
must necessarily occupy for the time being the undivided atten- 
tion of the master. My subsequent visit to the school showed 
me that class instruction can be very efficaciously resorted to 
when the pupil is sufficiently advanced to write from the dicta- 
tion of the master. But it seems inevitable that the terrible 
labor of first opening communication with the imprisoned soul 
shut within its defective body must be undertaken separately in 
the case of each separate child. Another interesting point con- 
cerned the bést means of connecting in the mind of the pupil 
the words read by him on the lips of a speaker with the words 
read by him from writing, or written by him from dictation. It 
will be readily understood that such questions as this, and many 
other similar ones, depend absolutely on certain metaphysical 
problems, and can be solved only in subordination to them. 
But my object in stating one or two of the questions that 
presented themselves for solution to the conference has been 
only to show that plenty of real and important work had to be 
done by such a meeting, and, no doubt, has in fact still to be 
done by other such future meetings. 

‘“‘T asked one of the leaders who had had much experience of 
the new system, and who was to a certain degree acquainted 
with the German language, whether in his opinion there was 
any such difference between the Italian and other, especially 
the northern languages, as would render any portion of the 
method of proceeding in accustoming deaf and dumb pupils to 
read from the lips inapplicable in the case of those languages. 
He thought, he said, that it would unquestionably be found 
that this teaching was far easier in the case of Italian being 
the medium of communication, but that the system in its en- 
tirety was applicable, though with greater difficulty, and yet 
greater need of patience, to German and English.” 


The Organ of the Italian Institutions.—We have added to 
our exchange list the periodical published at Siena, Italy, by 
the Italian instructors of the deaf and dumb, “ Dell Hduca- 
zione dei Sordo-Muti in Italia.” It is a pamphlet of thirty 
two octavo pages, appears once in two months, and is now in 
its third volume. It is supported, like the -1nna/s, by the sev- 
eral institutions of the country, and its aim and scope are sim- 
ilar to those of this periodical. The mottoes on the title-page, 
“ Sapientia aperuit os mutorum, (Sap. x, 20,)” and “L’unique 
moyen de les rendre totalement a la société est de leur apprendre 
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ad entendre des yeux et a sexprimer de vive voix, (De l Epée, 
Inst. des sourds et muets, chap viii,)” indicate the importance 
which its conductors attach to articulation. The number for 
January, 1874, which is the only one that has yet reached us, 
is chiefly taken up with a treatise on the importance of teaching 
articulation. 

The Sign-Language in Germany.—Megr. de Haerne, in a 
recent letter to President Gallaudet, quotes the following state- 
ments from a letter written to him by Mr. O. F. Kruse, of 
Schleswig : 

“A meeting of more than two hundred deaf-mutes was held 
at Berlin in September, 1873. Although they had been edu- 
cated by the German method, they were addressed in the 
church by signs. 

“In conversation among themselves, and with hearing and 
speaking people, German deaf-mutes frequently use signs, 
chiefly because they do not find quickly enough the words re- 
quired ; in the same way and for the same reason that hearing 
and speaking persons who can read and understand foreign 
languages very well are often unable to speak them, because 
they do not easily find the expressions they want.” 


Canadian Statistics—We are indebted to Mr. A. H. Abell, 
principal of the St. John, N. B., school, for the following sta- 
tistics of deaf-mutes in the Dominion of Canada, taken from the 
last census : 

“The number of the deaf and dumb in Canada is 3,789, or 
one to each 938 of population. The males exceed the females 
by about 300, and nearly the same proportions are maintained 
in this respect in all the provinces. Ontario shows the smallest 
proportion of deaf-mutes, the total number in that province 
being 1,412, or one to each 1,148 of the population. Quebec 
has 1,630 deaf-mutes, or one to each 731 of the population. 
Nova Scotia has 441, or one to each 879 of the population ; 
while New Brunswick has 306, or one to each 933 of the pop 
ulation.” 

Mr. McGann, of the Ontario Institution, who has given much 
attention to the subject, writes to the Toronto Globe that the 
proportion of deaf-mutes in Ontario is smaller than indicated in 
the above statement, being, in fact, one in 1,550 of the popula- 
tion. The inaccuracy of the census estimate he accounts for 
by saying that over 400 persons afflicted with deaf-dumbness 
and paralysis, and deaf-dumbness and idiocy, were placed in the 
column headed “ Deaf and Dumb Persons.” He also finds other 


errors in the census returns. 
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The Vienna Exposition.—President Gallaudet’s official report 
as United States commissioner has been presented to the Sec- 
retary of State, and we are not at liberty to publish it at pres- 
ent. We may say, however, that it chiefly consists of a sketch 
of deaf-mute education in America, as illustrated by the reports, 
etc., sent from this country, inasmuch as very little deaf-mute 
material was contributed to the Exposition from other coun- 
tries. 

The Hon. John D. Philbrick, superintendent of Boston pub- 
lic schools, recently informed us that after Dr. Gallaudet had 
left Vienna a very interesting exhibition was made of the meth- 
ods and results of deaf-mute education in Spain. This is a field 
with which we in America are little acquainted, and we hope 
Mr. Philbrick will publish in a future number of the Annals a 
description of what he saw. 

Consanguinity of Parents.—Mr. W. 8. Smith, principal of 
the Oregon Institution, writes us that the scarcity of maidens 
in that Territory twenty years ago caused many young men to 
marry their cousins, and that the evil fruits of these unions are 
seen in the large number of deaf-mute children. He mentions 
by name eight pair of cousins, personally known to himself, 
who have sixteen deaf-mute children, as follows: Two couples 
have three deaf-mute children each, one of the children being 
also insane; three have two each, and four one each; one of 
the last-named has also a blind child and another has one who 
is a cripple. 

The New York 7vribune recently published the following state- 
ment concerning the influence of consanguinity of parents in 
producing deaf-mute children in France : 


“Statistics presented to the French Academy show that the 
marriages of blood relations form about two per cent. of all the 
marriages in France, and that the deaf and dumb offspring (at 
birth) of consanguineous marriages are, in proportion to the 
deaf and dumb born in ordinary wedlock, at Lyons full twenty- 
five per cent., at least twenty- five per cent. in Paris, and thirty 
per cent. in Bordeaux; the proportion of the deaf and dumb by 
birth increasing with the degree of blood relationship. The 
data obtained show that, if the danger of having a deaf and 
dumb child in ordinary marrriage, represented by figures, is one, 
there will be eighteen in marriages between first cousins, thirty- 
seven in marriages between uncles and nieces, and seventy in 
marriages between nephews and aunts. It appears, too, that 
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the most healthy parents, if related in blood, may have deaf 
and dumb children ; while deaf and dumb parents, if not related, 
very rarely have deaf and dumb children.” 


An Armenian’s English.—As an illustration of the difficul- 
ties with which foreigners, like deaf-mutes, have to contend in 
learning the English language, Mr. Widd quotes in the last re- 
port of the Montreal Protestant Institution from a letter written 
to him by a converted Armenian, who had been studying in 
this country for eiyht years, preparing to go as a missionary to 
his native land. In the same connexion Mr. Widd publishes 
a letter from a congenital deaf-mute who had been three years 
under instruction, which certainly shows a much better use of 
English than the other. The Armenian’s letter is as follows: 


“T am going Hamilton College, N. Y. Where am studying 
to return home Armenia, as I told you when your kind hospi- 
tality I was enjoying. I shook 3 times the dust of my feet 
just now against thise city, and again my brethren who herd 
me lest night in praree meatting. I return my censer thanks 
for loving kindness. ‘I was a sturenger you took me in.’ The 
Lord give you helthe to teach blesed Gospele to those who are 
unobl to hear yet Jesus Chrest dide for them for me and for 
aney bodey. Bible said ‘what me sow the same me will reap.’ 
If I was very reach the hall city would respect me. If I had 
nice dresses, stof-pofe hat rengs on my fenger golden wach and 
chane and §$, certainlly I could lechur on Koran and Mahom- 
medanism. Brethren find plenety excuses just as faresees had 
when they sow the merecals which our Lord performe.” 


The Clere Memorial.—We have received from Mr. Syle, sec- 
retary of the Memorial Union, the report of the executive com- 
mittee dated Feb. 16, 1874. Some slight modifications have 
been made in the plan of the memorial as described in the last 
number of the Annals, the chief one being the substitution of 
the name CiErc in the manual alphabet for the bas-relief origin- 


ally proposed. The design for the monument has been photo- 
graphed, and plaster casts of the bust, suitable to be placed in 
our institutions, are to be made. Persons desiring either pho. 
tographs or busts should give notice to the treasurer, Mr. C. S. 
Newell, Jr., Station M, New York. 
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